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A Week on a Revenue Cutter. 
In this Issue: 


From Spokane to the Columbia. 
A Princess of Puget Sound. 











Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


ST V7 debe Le eat 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 
Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should beof the most substantial character 


eS BUY THEO. 
JIGHT RUNNING 





in manufacture, of good design and correct | 


proportion. 
has almostexclusively been adopted by the 


The GORHAM Plated Ware | 


first-class houses, ag possessing not only | 


those qualities but because it has been 


found the most economical forthe purpose. | 
This now celebrated ware has been on the | 
market for 25 years and during that time | 
has maintained the reputation of being the | 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 


The borders, bezels and all mounts are | 


’ silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 


forms are being constantly added to the | 


assortment. 


THE SAN ATORIVU M 


Frudson, Wis. 





(Under 
former 


management 


19 Miles 
Fast of 

St. Paul, 

on C., St. P., 


M. & O. R. R. 


was 
OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatmen Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
. Movement Cures. ‘lectricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
magnificent Solarium. In winterall verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


Gymnasium 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A 
delightful promenade 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
alate THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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ELTING, OH & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES. CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 
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MANAGE, 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 

cD 28 UNION SQUARE, KY. Or, 

1CA =, FRANC 99 

at: Ry A,@A, Fn, id 


ios” FOR SALEBY ust 
W.F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St.,St. Paul, Minn, 


























BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a 
powerful tone is hardly ever foun 
piano.” 

— are headquarters for everything in the musical 

ne. 


ure, sweet and 
in an upright 


PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CoO., 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 
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A’ rype writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 

* Se e° 

163 LaSalle St., “2d for prie® 30 Vesey St 

CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORES 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 
OFrFice: 230 Randolph St., , CHICASS- 





Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 
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FURS. 


| FURS. 


FINE TAILORING. 





~ CHAS. E. DANNEBERG. 


Practical Manufacturer ofand Dealer in 


MINE FORS. 


HIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
| practical experience in the 
business in the largest cities 
of England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Holland, Ireland and 
the United States, make Mr. 
Danneberg one of the best and 
most expert furriers in the 
country. He has a perfect 
knowledge of the fur trade and 
is thoroughly informed rela- 
tive to prevailing styles, etc. 
The large patronage given this 
house is ample proof of the 
merit of all goods sold. 
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IS MANUFACTURING 

l| DEPARTMENT 
is able to turn out perfectly 
made fur garments on the 
shortest notice and his expert 
workmen never fail to give 
satisfaction. All work is ar- 
tistic and his reasonable prices 
are sure to please everyone. 
Mr. Danneberg superintends 
all work in person. Orders re 
ceived will be executed accord- 
ing to the latest styles and de- 
signs and from the finest qual- 
ityoffura. Furrepairing done 
promptly and skilfully. 








Correspondence solicited and will receive immediate attention. 
CHAS. E. DANNEBERG, 155 E. 7th St., ST. PAUL. 





URS 


The FINFST 
and LARGEST 


FUR STORE 
in America— 


with EVERYTHING 
in FURS for 
Women and Men. 


Fur Capes, 
$10 to $750. 
Fur Jackets, 
$30 to $500. 





LOTH 
LOAKS 


AN 
ELEGANT LINE 
OF 
Staples and Nevel.ies 
Cloaks at 
$5, $7.50 to $75. 

Children’s Cloaks, 
Silk Waists, 
Separate Skirts. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF OUR STORE, 


Out of town Tradejis 60 per,cent of our Business. 
We cater specially to it. 


Write for Catalogue, and mention this Magazine. 


Goods sent on approval anywhere, and the 
Greatest of care taken in filling Orders 


RANSOM & HORTON, 


99 & 101 E. 6th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A Large ! 
Variety of 


WOOLENS \ 


SELECT FROM, 


JOHN 


SANDELL 
: Al Lo 


Including 
NOVELTIES 


| A VnpoxreR9 


from the most . 
noted makers. \ : L 
Mail Orders Yr. ” 
receive prompt TH T PAUL 
attention. 179 ey = ST. ° e 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
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THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


KENNEDY & CHITTENDEN, 


Cor. Third and Wabasha Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
DEALERS IN 
WINES and LIQUORS, 
English and Scotch 
Ales, Porter and Stout, 
Imported Cordials, 
Mineral Waters, 


And all goods pertaining to a First-class Grocery 
House. HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY. 
Wine, liquor, cigar and grocery lists mailed free. 
We handle no imitation goods. Mail us your wants. 
N. B.—Please mention Northwest Magazine. 


Drugs, Chemicals 


AND 


Fine Perfumery. 


W.S. GETTY, 
Arcade Pharmacy, 





348 Robert St, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SEPA r V -sale 
L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co.. fYholcsale and 
in MEATS,GAME POULTRY, LARD, etc. 
Hotel trade a specialty. 

We supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels alone the railroad. Our tradeextends generally 
throughoutthe Northwest. Ask for prices. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 





MENDENHALL, the Floristof the North- 
FL , West. can furnish you with the choicest 

of Flowers for Weddings, Parties, 
Funerals and all other purposes. Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegra h orders for funerals 
promptly filled. MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave.S.&18thSt.,or ( , —- . 
City Store. 15 Fourth St.s,,; MI8N#APoLis, Minn. 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 








Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. Strona, President. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


(ONSERVATORY 
“““ Musto, 


Violin and all 
Orchestral Instruments. 


608 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


PIANO. 


25 Teachers. 
500 Pupils. ELOCUTION, 
LANGUAGES, 


ART. 


FREE RECITALS, 

ORGAN. 
Only complete 
Music School 
in Northwest. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Director. 


LECTURES, 
LIBRARY. 


Catalogue free. Established 1885. 


VOICE. 





THE HARDY SCHOOL, 


Duluth, Minn. 


A College Preparatory Scnool for Girls. 
Re-opened Sept. 10,1895. Resident and Day Pupils Received. 


Certificate : 
Native teachers in French and German. 
ample grounds 


Bethlehem. 
_»-Academy, 


FARIBAULT, MINN., 


Offers Unsurpassed Advantages to YOUNG LADIES 
Desiring an Academic Course. 


The instruction is thorough and comprehensive, 
including everything that parents could desire for 
the refined, practical and religious education of their 
daughters. 

The institution has been under the direction of the 
DOMINICAN Sisters for over twenty years, and has 
attained the bighest standing. Music and Art receive 
special attention. For particulars, address 

THE SUPERIOR 


1dmits to Smith, Wellesley. and other colleges. 
Special departments in Artand Musio, 
For circulars and information concerning the school apply to 





School affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
A handsome building with 


LAURA A. JONES, 


i] . 5 
S. Louise Mircuene, § Principals. 





illa Maria: 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLs, 
FRONTENAC, MINN. 


Conducted by THE URSULINE NUNS 
Opens Sept. Ist. 


Nazareth-. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
LAKE CITY, MINN, 


Opens September Ist. 
Conducted by THE URSULINES 


= 








St. Meary’s ELall, 


POR YOUNG LADIES, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


Began its 29th year September 19th. 
Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 


LL D., Rector. 


Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, pv. p., 





Scientific and Classical Courses. Prepares for Wellesley. 





50 miles south of St. Paul. 





The Minneapolis College 


— 


Physicians and Surgeons, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. 8. and Seventh St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The regular course is four sessions. beginni 
SEPT. 23d, 1895. Laboratory facilities are excepti: 
ally fine, the department of chemistry being in char 
of a salaried professor. A large number of patie: 
are treated in the Good Samaritan ey 
in the college building, while St. Barnabas, Asbur 
St. Mary’s and City hospitals are open for clinica! 
teaching to our students. 

For catalogue of full information address the Dea 

Dr. J.T. MOORE, 


307 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Min 





















WASHINGTON FARM LANDS. 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY is one of the Rest-Ineated sections in Easter: 
Washington for diversified farming. 









~Here we have a good market, two railroads, fin 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, and her 

you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to rais« 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the plac: 

I have several improved farms here that I can sel! 
at a bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far fron 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4% miles from the town), with a log house of 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses, two barns, an orchard and two smal! Bs 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine yore for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell itfor $12 per acr« 
on long time, with a small payment down. 


I have other good farms inthe Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 








ME Meads 4 ec 48, 


° . 
In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 
Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples ce, 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, € 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools and § 
churches, F 


CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Oo.,Cheney,Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 

A Few SAMPLEs.—40 acres, four miles from Cheney, 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 

Write for information. 





HUNTER’S HOT SPRINGS 





C. B. MENDENHALL, W. T. Cotuins, 










Proprietor. Resident Physician 
HUNTERS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASURE RESORT & SANITARIUM. 
SPRINGDALE, SOnz. - 
8 1,000,001 
Ingredients. U.8.Gal. Parts. 
OR i tacecadncecks 4.517 77.4 
Alumina......... -070 1.2 
Ferri Carbonate.. Trace Trace 
Calcium : 4.6 
Magnesium “ Na. Salt Trace Trace 
Lithium we eseuevee Trace Trace 
Potassium - 3.21 5.5 
ene shhens Trace Trace 
Bromide......... Trace Trace 
Sodium Ohloride Co. a ee 1.442 24.7 
I 553. dhcsnsvesrcadiagiiic 852 14.6 
ve Sulphate Gl. Salt.............. o, OOF 10.4 
—— eer Trace Trace 
ee 0 (it Ct OR: Trace Trace 
we = «RRR care 8.788 150.5 
I bitte isos nc0ded censesanas 025 43 
Albuminoid Ammonia.................+ 003 , 
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A WEEK IN THE REVENUE 
SERVICE ON PUGET SOUND. 


BY BERNICE E. NEWELL. 


“T took my boat—such a cunning little boat,’’ 
very early in the morning on a rapturous day in 
April, and, with only the deliciously-mysterious 
prospect of a cruise among the islands of Puget 
Sound, my little boat, which is not mine at all, 
but belongs to my venerable and much beloved 
old relative, Uncle Sam, sailed 





ties with his sea-horses and their chariots and 
Puget Sound came into existence—all passed into 
the blue distance, and as we neared the vast 
Pacific, and the waters began to feel the swell 
from its mighty bosom, our raphsodies ceased, 
and for some unaccountable reason there was 
silence in the cabin, while a vague unrest was 
noticeable in the breast of at least one member 
of the party, who hung musingly over the taff- 
rail, feigning complete absorption in the beauties 
of nature, but in reality wrapped completely in 





the contemplation of her own complex emotions. 
The last point was passed and the last point 
of endurance reached simultaneously, and the 
‘Grant’? and I heaved our relief at one and the 
same moment, and we were at anchor in Neah 
Bay—the most wierdly, lonesomely-picturesque 
spot known to navigators of the Sound. 

I had peered at Neah Bay when, some years 
ago, I had entered these waters for the first time 
on board the ‘‘City of Puebla,” running between 
Tacoma and San Francisco. It had seemed so 

little, so remote, and so eerie, 





away with me down the Straitof {§ 
Juan de Fuca in a manner most 
beguiling. The time was April, 
but the weather belonged to June. 
The place was Port Townsend, . 
the port of entry for the United aa 
States, and the boat—ah! the 
bonny boat was the ‘Grant,’ of 
the United States revenue service, 
and her gallant captain was ona 
cruise of investigation, searching 
for a schooner supposed to be lost 
off the Vancouver Coast, and also 
keeping a sharp eye out for 
smugglers of opium, who con- 
stantly indulge in an exciting 
game of hide and seek among the 
hundreds of islands that dot the 
Sound, breaking it up into the 
most intricate, varied and beauti- 
ful of water courses in the whole 
world. 

From Port Townsend the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca extends one broad, 
vast arm leading out to the sea, 
and up this noble body of water 
the “Grant” steamed on that 
memorable morning, the first 
fine day after a succession of 
April’s worst, and the first of a 
week of glorious days, such as 
June at her best seldom surpass- 
es. The Olympic Mountains were 
away to our left, and one rugged 
point after another was passed as 
we sat on deck and were exhila- 
rated by the novelty and charm 
thatsurrounded us. Wilson Head, 
Dungeness Point, with its light- 
house, Pillar Point—aptly named 
from the great, pillar-like rocks 
that stand erected by some great 
convulsion of nature, when the 
earth was rent and Neptune 
rushed to fill the yawning cavi- 
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A BRITISH SHIP AT ANCHOR, PUGET SOUND. 
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that I had always invested its in- 
| habitants with a thousand fanciful 
| stories; and the traditions of the 

Neah Bay Indians are full of 
especial interest, which is re- 
awakened every year as they 
come in their canoes to the an- 
nual hop-picking, bringing lcads 
of their curiously-woven baskets 
and mats to barter for all sorts of 
merchandise. Now, as we lay at 
anchor, the reality was romantic 
enough to justify my wildest an- 
ticipations. Our vessel lay, like 
a great, white bird, inasheltered 
portion of the bay, with Wa-ad- 
dah Island—which looks like a 
veritabie castle—rising sheer out 
of the water on our right, and 
the mainland, with its varied out- 
line relieved by the white build- 
ings of the Indian agency, at our 
left. The immense channel we 
had just traversed was behind 
us and the limitless expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean was ahead, its 
low, sonorous mongtone ever fall- 
ing on our ears and forming an 
undertone to all our conversation. 
Our anchorage was perfect, and, 
however much the ocean might 
rise and fall uneasily, it could not 
disturb us in our repose; so its 
mighty murmurs only served as 
a titanic lullaby, when, after such 
a dinner as only Ah Chin could 
prepare and Ah Sin—he of the 
almond eye and wondering ex- 
pression of utter and complete 
mystification—could serve, we in- 
dulged in the mild dissipation of 
‘“‘casino,’’ listened to the nightly 
bugle concert, which sounded in- 
expressibly sweet and tender here 
in this lonely spot, then sought 
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our downy couches and slept the sleep that comes 
to the tired in body and the serene in mind. 

By five o’clock the next morning we were 
under way and making for Cape Flattery, where 
Tatoosh Island holds its warning light and bids 
all who pass beware of its rock-bound shores, 
against which the breakers forever dash, seem- 
ing to reiterate, in their ceaseless monody, the 
island’s liquid name—‘Tatoosh—Tatoosh-shsh.’ 
It was a glorious morning and the view, as we 
passed out through the narrow, surging sea, 
with the Olympics dazzlingly white against the 
sky onthe one hand and the dark, rugged, mount- 
ainous shore of Vancouver Island towering 
threateningly on the other, was incomparable; 
but one does not get an extended range of vision 
through the port-hole of a cabin 
berth, and my recollections of 














vestige of the careful training they receive in 
the school, up to the age of eighteen, remains 
with them in maturity, and they live in general 
houses, or rancherees, ten or twelve families in 
a house, which is divided off in sections on the 
ground, each family occupying a section not 
much larger than asleeping-car berth. Fireson 
the ground give heat and fill the abodes with the 
proper amount of smoke necessary to kiln-dry 
and thoroughly season an unlettered savage and 
render his dwelling sufficiently soot-begrimed 
and murky tosatisfy the most unwholesome ideas 
of Indian life. Into one after another of these 
rancherees we went, always finding the same 
dense atmosphere, the same attacks on our ol- 








factory nerves, the same spectacle of squalid, 






tive volume concerning them has been written 
and published by Judge James G. Swan, the first 
teacher among them, who found them all in the 
freshness of undisturbed heathenism and ob- 
served their customs and peculiarities very care- 
fully, making it a portion of his profound and 
exhaustive study of the Northwest Coast, which 
has been of great aid to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. The greatest good luck 
attaches to the possession of dogs, and the village 
swarms with cursof all descriptions, following us 
in a mighty horde, greatly to our mental dis- 
comfort. A dead body is never suffered to re 
main in the house more than two hours and is 
prepared for burial with startling rapidity, com- 
pared with the usual calm deliberation that 

marks their actions. An Indian 

who was once buried alive ina 





that portion of the voyage are, I 
must confess with deep humilia- 
tion, largely subjective—and viv- 
idly connected with Sin’s stoical 
and impassive countenance, as he 
calmly inquired, ‘‘Lady have little 
coffee?—have egg—flied egg?” 

Now, there are times when 
‘*pigeon’”’ English, even when it 
imperturbably chatters of ‘flied’ 
eggs, is piquant and entertaining, 
but wait until your head is chained 
to your pillow—until the least ex- 
ertion threatens to bring on a re- 
lapse—until the bare mention of 
nectar and ambrosia would be 
turned from with loathing, and 
then let a well-meaning and 
tenderly-solicitous celestial ask 
blandly if you will have ‘flied’ 
eggs! 

No trace of the schooner could 
be found, and the captain,—may 
his tribe increase!—after speak- 
ing several vessels along the way, 
changed our course, and early in 
the afternoon we were once more 
at anchor in Neah Bay, where we 
were to visit the agency and 
the Indian village. Although the 
rain-fall at this point is greater 
than at any other in the United 
States, and although the skies 
are nearly always lowering and 
gray, and although the surf usual- 
ly breaks on the shore in a loud 
roar that sounds like great herds 
of trampling cattle, and makes 
the landing of small boats an ex- 
citing, and ofttimes hazardous, 
operation, yet, on this occasion, 
nature smiled her sweetest, the 
sun shone radiantly, the sky and 
the tranquil water were reflec- 
tions each of the other’s beauty, 
and the waves, as they rolled in, 
wafted our row-boat upon the 
hard, sandy beach as gently as a 
mother rocks her sleeping babe. 
We visited the agency first and were met with 
the warmest cordiality by the agent, Captain 
W. L. Powell and his cheery, kind-hearted wife, 
who took us a spin down the beach to the Indian 
village a mile away, and treated us right royally 
to the most delicious cream and other good 
things when, later, we dined with them in their 
cozy home—which has such a gorgeous panorama 
of sea and sky spread out before it every day 
that we were able to feast our eyes as well. 

The Makah Indians, who comprise this village, 
number about four hundred souls—to use a broad 
figure of speech, and obtain their living entirely 
by fishing andsealing. When young, they are 
bright and interesting, but when old they are 
utterly uncouth, hideous and disgusting. No 
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swoon came back to life and re- 
appeared among his sorrowing 
friends much to their terror and 
distress, and since that time the 
greatest precautions have been 
taken against a repetition of the 
offense, the bodies of dead persons 
being bent double and securely 
bound in such a manner as to 
bring death speedily, if his grisly 
majesty is not already present. 
Boxes are built for the reception 





1 Ui * Py ( of the body, and the grave is 
fim} PS wg marked by a small structure 





SHIPPING IN A PUGET SOUND HARBOR. 


stolid old hags sitting on the ground or lying on 
the raised bunk that passes around the entire 
room, whereon are piled everything in the way 
of food, clothing, children, dogs, skins, and many 
indescribable things that may belong to an In- 
dian household; the same great, greasy whale 
bladders filled with their favorite delicacy, whale 
oil, and the same utter indifference to our pres- 
ence and our questioning. One or two neat and 
comparatively comfortable homes were seen, 
however, and one Indian woman wore shoes and 
was accordingly ridiculed and scoffed at by her 
neighbors, whose brown feet left their prints on 
the sand wherever they wandered. 

The superstitions and traditions of the Makahs 





would fill a book—and, indeed, a most instruct- 


around which are heaped all the 
personal effects of the deceased. 
Formerly, his house was torn 
down by the sorrowing friends, 
but Uncle Sam has put an end to 
this practice. However,the grave- 
yard, which is gayly decorated 
with totem poles and ‘‘tam-an-a- 
was” boards, all flying strips of 
red and blue bunting, looks like 
some back alley where have ac- 
cumulated the discarded house- 
hold goods of a neighborhood, 
from rusty hoop-skirts and bat- 
tered tin pans and kettles to sew- 
ing machines and alarm clocks. 
All was extremely interesting and 
decidedly unique, and gave us 
a deeper thankfulness for the 
blessings of civilization when, at 
length, we were on board the 
immaculate “Grant,” dining in 
the captain’s cozy little cabin 
with its sea-green and old-rose 
hang|ngs and its luxuriously cush- 
ioned transoms which invited to 
repose. Cleanliness seemed more 
than ever next to godliness—if in 
truth not quite its equal, and we 
bade good-bye to Neah Bay in all 
its remote picturesqueness, get- 
ting under way very early in the 
morning, when the sun was flood- 
ing sea and land with its most 
gorgeous effects. 

Then came five days of perfect existence!— 
days that succeeded each other like jewels on a 
rosary, slipping by in dreamy beauty, and nights 
even more beautiful than the days. Miles and 
miles of shimmering water, with all of summer’s 
soft tones and effects, across which we flew, 
growing more rapturous every hour, and finally 
taking up our abode on the pilot-house as we 
wound in and out among the entrancing islands 
which lie both in American and British waters. 
San Juan is the most famous and the largest, 
where, until recently, might be seen the build- 
ings and garden of an old English camp 
that fairly rioted in luxuriant beauty—now, 
alas! owned by some unesthetic American, who 
promptly remodeled the lovely old place and 
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destroyed its wonderful garden. San Juan has 
the further distinction of owning the largest 
limekiln in the Northwest, and from Roche Har- 
bor a great business is carried on in this com- 
modity. We also pass Waldron Island, where 
vast quantities of herring are caught and dried; 
Discovery Island, the rendezvous for contraband 
Chinese who steal over from Victoria and try to 
establish a residence in the United States; go 
through Mosquito Pass, intricate and beautiful,— 
then out into Spieden Channel and past the para- 
dise for fruit growers, saddle-shaped Orcas Isl- 
and, where summer visitors go from all over the 
Sound, our course widening out as we enter 
President Channel and make for the five long, 
slender fingers that lie outstretched like a giant 
hand and are called Sucia Islands. 

Sucia Islands! I have tried to be sparing in 
my use of adjectives, knowing that, sooner or 
later, Sucia must come in for a share of this 
sketch, and now that we have landed, and the 
quick thrill of wonder and delight is full upon 
us, Iam spell-bound. Adjectives are not equal 
toit. There is nothing for it but to find sanctu- 
ary on this wide, curving shell-beach, and sit in 
utter silence and let your soul wings grow up- 
ward. There is the strong, dark background of 
the evergreen forests, relieved by the lighter 
foliage of early spring-time. Thereisthe smooth 
satin sea before you, blazing with every color of 
the rainbow; and there, just a stone’s throw, it 
seems, set as though in a frame of deepest emer- 
ald, glowing as though all the sunset splendor 
were imprisoned within it, stands Mount Baker, 
keeping watch over the opal sea, and crowning 
the day with a vision unutterably majestic and 
inspiring. Sucia Islands are well known to geol- 
ogists as abounding in very interesting fossils, 
and Captain Tozier, chisel and hammer in hand, 
valiantly pried among the rocks that form the 
perpendicular western wall of one of the group, 
and succeeded in obtaining a number of beauti- 
fully iridescent specimens, portions of fish and 
prawns, as mementos of our trip. Twilight came 
on and deepened into night. We were miles 
from any human beings except those on board. 
A sacred hush fell over everything, and presently 


“The seven-fold heavens unfolded all their gates, 
To let the stars out slowly,” 


and they came down and took up their station in 





MOUNT BAKER, FROM THE HEIGHTS OF PORT TOWNSEND. 


the dark deeps of quiet water, where they blazed 
up at us like great beacon lightsilluminating the 
sea for a revel of nymphs and mermaids. Night 
and day were alike beautiful, and when sleep 
came upon us at length, every fibre tingling with 
rapture, we dreamed dreams and saw visions of 
the New Jerusalem! 

How we cruised along the great marshes, black 
with game; the Skagit Flats, where only a wide 
ship-channel is navigable; and how we ate break- 
fast on the pilot-house, getting up at five o’clock 








with alacrity, causing Sin to believe us possessed 














POINT DUNGENESS LIGHT-HOUSE, PUGET SOUND. 


of a mild insanity that must be humored; and how 
we reveled in the wild and rugged grandeur of 
Deception Pass, rightly named, the sailors say— 
the narrowest passage the ‘‘Grant” makes, great 
rocks threatening on either hand and calling for 
the most thorough knowledge of the route and 
the greatest skill in piloting, both of which our 
genial pilot, Mr. Herbert W. Beecher, possessed; 
how we studied the chart and log-book and pre- 








tended we knew all about them, and counted bells 
until, by careful calculation, we were able to de- 
termine the watch; how we located deserted 
cabins and loggers’ camps, and decided on points 
for our country residences and built castles in 
the air of polished logs and rough, unhewn stone; 
and how, on every side, the majestic mountains 
rose to guard us, while three glorious peaks gave 
us their continual benediction, are among the 
impossibilities for this pen of mine. 

At Port Gamble, where we anchorethome night, 
we found a solitary Dutchman living in a series 
of detached apartments with no company but his 
dog—a melancholy creature, gaunt and tawny, 
who not only bayed the moon, but everything 
else in the immediate vicinity, and filled the 
night with his complainings. From Port Gamble 
our course lay up Hood’s Canal, that grand arm 
of the sea that extends about eighty miles 
straight inland, like a splendid river, its width 
averaging about seven miles. The Olympic 
Range was now on our right, and as we went 
forward, Mt. Olympus seemed steadily to follow 
in our wake, until we finally passed the mouth 
of the Skykomish River, the last stream of any 
size that flows from their snowy heights, and 
left them behind, to follow the scalloping, leaf- 
fringed shore of the canal to the head of naviga- 
tion. We wanted to be hermits, to go on shore 
and live in the charm of it, but we came back 
and anchored at Pleasant Hurbor, where we ex- 
plored to our heart’s content. 

Such delicious water as can be found in all this 
region! At Pleasant Harbor we happened on 
the tiniest wee bit burnie, chasing its way down 
the hill-side and dropping into a series of rocky 
basins, each one upholstered with the thickest, 
most vivid emerald moss, a sight that would 
charm the eye of an aescetic. 

When, finally, we dropped anchor once more 
at Port Townsend and came back to ordinary 
modes of life, there was not one bitter drop in 
the cup of bliss that had been ours. Wecould 
only feebly express the gratitude we felt to the 
captain for taking us, to Uncle Sam for giving 
us the captain, and to those three stern and un- 
feeling old sisters who are supposed to take such 
delight in thwarting the plans of mortals, but 
who saw fit to allow us to enjoy every moment 
of that ideal week. 
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A PRINCESS OF 


PUGET SOUND. 


By E. I. Denny. 


This is the story the lum-e-i told me: 

Many, many moons ago there dwelt by theside 
of the Chal-ko (running water), a clear stream 
which met and mingled with the glinting, crys- 
tal waters of Puget Sound, a lovely young Indian 
princess, Sea-dove by name—the pet and pride of 
her family and tribe, and the granddaughter of 
the chief, a noble son of the West for whom a 
great city (Seattle) was named. Her quick in- 
telligence and pleasant ways made her a favorite 
with all. Whenever there was a council of any 
importance she was permitted to sit in her tent 
door with her mother, Ha-tu-isha, the chief’s 
daughter, and listen to the speeches of the 
braves. If an interpreter was needed, when her 
grandfather stood up to speak, Sea-dove stood 
modestly and calmly beside him. 

On the pebbly beach, around a blazing camp- 
fire of driftwood and under the old madrona 
whose leaning, twisting, ruddy trunk glowed 
darkly-red in the flaring light—its great crown 
of shining leaves mingled with the deepening 
purple of the night, sat many an old warrior 
whose grim visage seemed mocked by the play- 
ful fire-fairies as they flew up into the darkness. 
Each form was completely enveloped in a blanket. 
One arm alone, of each brave, was exposed— 
bronzed, sinewy arms, knotted as a gnarled pine, 
hugging the knees, with a huge knife dangling 
from the wrist, the eyes of every warrior fixed 
on these two—the chief and the graceful inter- 
preter. Standing in the full blaze of the fire- 
light, her slender form, soft, dark eyes and long, 
jetty braids formed a striking contrast to his 
brawny frame, grizzled locks and stern but 
kindly features. 

Her mother’s heart thrilled with pride when, 
returned from these councils, their cosy tent 
closed, no one to disturb them, Sea-dove would 
comment on the speeches in her bright, original 
way. Was she not a wonderful ‘‘slan-na?’—so 
different from the stupid girls who were only fit 
to cook fish! Ah! she must be careful of this 
jewel. Did not the Sa ha-le Tyee (Great Spirit) 
send her Sea-dove after the little boy died, when 
she thought her heart was utterly broken? With 
the quick eye of affection the mother saw what 
the young girl but dimly felt—that she might 
have many suitors. 

Having always been cared for tenderly, as her 
family owned numerous slaves, she was at lib- 
erty to amuse herself as she chose—-often pad- 
dling about in the canoe that her grandfather 
had made especially for her, and which she 
named the Do-quede (arrow). 

“Come,” she would say to her two chosen 
friends, “‘let us get in the Do-quede and paddle 
down to Shil-shole and gather roseberries; I 
want a new string for my neck, and there they 
are so much larger and brighter-colored than 
they are here.”’ 

So they would all run laughing and chattering 
down to the water’s edge, wade in and push off, 
seat themselves in the light craft, hold their 
paddles aloft a moment and then plunge them in 
and row deftly away—singing, meanwhile, in 
gleeful mockery, the braves’ canoe song: 

“Ah hi-ya, hi-ya, hi-ya hi! 

Swift we now our paddles ply. 
Hear we now our maidens’ sigh. 
Brightly glows the camp-fire light, 
Shine our maidens’ eyes so bright! 
Warrior lovers are so nigh 

Ah hi-ya, hi-ya, hi-ya bhi!” 





Sometimes the sight of a strange canoe in the 
distance frightened them, and then they would 
beg one of the older women—Sea-dove’s mother, 
perhaps, to go with them, upon which she would 
at first pretend to scold them for their idle ways 
and interference with her plans, and finally 
yield, telling them they must help on the mor- 
row to make new baskets, as the old ones were 
too shabby for the chief’s daughter to carry. 

“O yes, mother, Sea-dove would answer, “‘we 
will help you. I know you do not want us to be 
carried away to be the Stikeens’ slaves, and 
next summer we will surprise you by gathering 
a great many olallies (berries) in the new baskets. 
And, mother, before winter comes and when the 
work is well along, can’t we go to the Ole-man 
house to see our friends?” 

‘*You must ask your grandfather, child. They 
are talking of a great deer hunt with the new 
fire-arrows (guns), but perhaps they will wait 
until the flesh of the deer is better.”’ 

‘Oh, Iam so glad you thought of that! I am 
sure we shall go!” And they all clapped their 
hands and began to sing again: 

“Ah, my heart is glad! 

Who could e’er be sad? 

For my heart is lily-white, 

As the stars my eyes are bright. 
o'er the shining water, 

I, a free chief's daughter, 

Sing, and float, and glide.” 

After a few moments’ silence one began a reci- 
tative: 

“Buta little while ago 
I was nothing but a child; 


“Under the old madrona, whose leaning, twisting 


I am growing wiser now, 
Though some old women say 
‘You know nothing yet; 
Wait until you love.’ 
I am happy now, 
So I will not hasten. 
Many handsome braves 
Look in my direction 
While, under the madrona, 
We are sitting by the camp-fire; 
But I look at the sunset. 
The courtship poles—in numbers 
They lean against my tent; 
But away, away with all the band! 
I will not marry yet.” 

And all shouted, approvingly: 
“Ah hi-ya, hi-ya, hi-ya hi!” 

After gathering a basketful of the brillian: 
orange-scarlet and crimson fruit and handfuls of 
the bright leaves of the glistening, thorny ma- 
honia (Oregon grape), they return to the beach 
to find that the tide had risen and left the Do- 
quede anchored far out in deep water. The 
youngest girl, Sea-dove’s sister *Te-dee-dee, 
threw off her moccasins—which the water would 
have spoiled—and, plunging in, swam out to the 
canoe. Reaching it she called out ‘‘Good-bye”’ 
and dived down, down in the cold, greenish wa 
ter; the canoe, asilhouette on the silvery surface, 
looked farther away than ever. ‘‘She’s gone,” 
sighed the mother; but at that instant up rose a 
dark head, the stone anchor rattled in the canoe, 
and directly she paddled ashore. 

In similar ways the long summer days of Sea- 
dove’s sixteenth year were passed. But it must 
not be supposed that the whole tribe werealways 
at play, like children. The salmon season ap- 
proached, and the glittering heaps of fish brought 
in by the canoe-load must be dressed and dried 
over smoky fires; also the clams, for which this 
region is famous, were to be subjected to a sim- 
ilar process. Hides of wild animals must be 
tanned and made up into moccasins, coats and 
leggings; the old men must have good cedar logs 
to dig out with the adze—new canoes, varying 
in size from the tiny fishing canoe to the great 








*Humming-bird. 
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raveler, capacious enough to hold ten persons, 
, thousand pounds of baggage, all the family, 
provisions, arms, tents, mats, blankets, and even 
the dogs, when, with sails set, they sought some 

stant shore to hunt and fish. Many a spot 
they visited where beautiful rivers ran into the 
sea and where the mighty forest trailed its bor- 

iers, fringe-like, in the limpid waves—every 

prospect enchanting, and existence a varied 
delight. For food, clothing and shelter they 
must exert themselves; and so these people were 
the most of the time busily employed. 

Sea-dove, although of royal blood, did not 
despise the simple arts of the women of her 
tribe, but was skilled in every one of them. Not 
only did she make dainty little baskets, in which 
she kept her store of trinkets, gifts of rare shells, 
coins, beads and feathers, but she could make her 
own clothes neatly, and ornament them taste- 
fully, beside. The large, open-meshed clam- 
basket, the solidly-woven water-basket and the 
light, close berry-basket were literally at her 
fingers’ ends. The interior of their tent Ha-tu- 
isha had made very cosy with soft, white mats 
woven of the cat-tail reed, to which she had here 
and there fastened clusters of autumn leaves and 
scarlet berries, pine cones, strings of shells, and 
even a colored print—picked up from the floor of 
a deserted settler’s cabin—representing maids 
of honor around a bride in her pure white robes. 
Sea-dove sighed when she looked at it, with the 
wish that she could be like the lovely white 
slanna (woman). 

But time flew even in this Arcadia and they 
must, as Ha-tu-isha announced, make new mats 
for the next summer’s use. The chief said, ‘‘I 
will go with you, and we will gather the reeds 
ourselves. I want to visit my cousin who lives 
by the lake where they grow.” 

Mounted on their cayuse ponies they rode along 
the trail through the deep woods until they 
reached the margin of a lakelet deep-set in the 
forest-clad hills, so still and clear that it re- 
flected the blue sky, floating white clouds, dart- 
ing swallows and dragon-flies with such fidelity 
as almost to deceive the eye of the beholder. 
Stepping into a canoe staked in front of Hu-hu- 
bate-sute’s cabin, and gliding out among the 
lily-pads, they cut the waving reeds with large 
knives, Sea-dove holding the craft steady while 
they worked. 

A lovely picture she made as she sat in the 
stern of the long, graceful canoe—her long, black 
braids of luxuriant hair; soft, dark eyes; rich 
complexion—not swarthy, but tinged with red 
in cheeks, lips and chin, combined with youth, 
grace and vigor, all uniting to give her a beauty 
that would stand criticism when judged by the 
severest standards. Her round, bare arms were 
adorned with curious silver bracelets taken from 
Stikeen prisoners. A string of amber-colored 
beads was around her neck, and she wore an 
orange-colored waist and a dark-blue skirt, em- 
broidered in geometrical patterns—like those 
she was used to weaving into baskets. Little 
beaded moccasins, made of deer-skin, completed 
her neat and becoming attire. 

A passing hunter, but lately come from the 
Boston ill-a-hee (Eastern States), observed these 
things as he paused to refresh himself at the 
brook that ran laughing over the pebbles into 
the lake. 

Returning, they loaded the reeds on oneof the 
ponies, Sea-dove advancing lightly before the 
little party. To walk long distances through the 
beautiful, dim,odorous forest was a source of great 
delight to this guileless daughter of the wilds. 

The hunter remembered the scene on the lake 
and, not many days thereafter, strolling down to 
the madrona that sheltered their habitation, 
finally drew nearer and stood looking on while 
Sea-dove and her mother, seated on wave-and- 
sun-bleached drift-wood, worked at their basket- 








They were going to the Ole-man home.” 


weaving. He asked if he might look at some 
fine, beaded moccasins which hung from a cor- 
ner tent-pole, as if he wished to buy them—a 
mere pretext, as Ha-tu-isha well knew, for an 
opportunity to speak to Sea-dove, who worked 
away without looking up, her innocent cheeks 
glowing under his gaze; and when she rose 
hastily to take refuge in the Do-quede, he fol- 
lowed her and pushed it off, lifting his hat as he 
did so, as if she were a white lady. 

From this time on he did everything in his 
power to win her. 

Alas! unseen beside him walked a menacing 
specter. 

Among the young braves who sat in council 
was one named Tse-tse-guis, taciturn, watchful, 
loyal to his chief and tribe, whose brain was 
keen, active and reflective. He saw the shadow 
of the monster that lay in the path his race must 
tread. Clean-limbed, straight as a young fir- 
tree and as supple and enduring, his perfect 
physique might have provoked the envy and 
admiration of many an effeminate child of civil- 
ization. Tse-tse-guis was a worthy type of his 
race, the descendant of many generations of 
hardy ancestors who knew no dissipations such 
as have blotted civilized communities—narcotic 
stimulants, intoxicants or other destructive in- 
fluences. Moreover, this Indian possessed a 
gentle, friendly nature, and, to the day of his 
death, was never known to do a mean act. 

The time came when some of the young braves 
began to frequent a place which might justly be 
termed the lair of the monster. They emerged 
in a condition frightful to Tse-tse-guis, wildly 
delirious, fiercely threatening and quarrelsome, 
but finally passing into a stupor. Knowing noth- 
ing of intoxicants—as these Indians had never 
discovered such a thing in nature—Tse-tse-guis 
loathed the effects he saw in these deluded young 
savages, and despised the white man who had 
brought such a horrible thing to cause wreck 
and ruin among his people. He observed Lats- 
use—as fine a specimen of native vigor and ex- 
cellence as the tribe conld boast—among these 
foolish ones, and understood that he was trying, 
by this sinister method, to divert his mind from 
his disappointment; for, of all the suitors who 
flocked around Sea-dove, Lats-use only was sup- 
posed to be favored. When he placed the court- 
ship poles beside her tent, they thought she 
certainly would consent, and remain with her 
own people. But, no; she had already given her 
promise to the white stranger! 

Not yet had their wrongs fully awakened the 
mass of the Indians toa sense of impending danger. 

As she saw Sea-dove going farther and farther 
away from her, Ha-tu-isha strove to snatch her 
from her infatuation. 





**My child, listen to me,” she said. ‘‘We know 
not these strangers well. The water lilies float 
over deep, dark, treacherous pools; we do not 
know if this white tyee is always the same that 
he seems.” 

*O mother, I am so sorry that we cannot think 
the same thing; you do not know how we love 
each other. Mr. Marston has agood heart. He 
is so kind and gentle, and he knows how to make 
the white paper talk—how to shoot the fire- 
arrows so much better than our young men; and 
oh, mother, no matter how cloudy it is, he can 
tell how far the day has gone by looking ata 
pretty, round thing that has a little voice likea 
young bird. He gave it to me to carry one day. 
I put the chain around my neck and slipped it 
into my dress to keep it safe—and it became as 
warm as if it were indeed alive!” 

‘‘Sea-dove! Sea-dove! hear me. The white 
people’s ways are not like our ways, and they 
are not all good. Some drink fire-water that 
makes them cruel. You are only an Indian girl, 
even if you are the chief’s granddaughter. This 
man will take you away from us to live ina 
strange way not altogether better than ours. 
Perhaps you will forget us, too.” 

*“No, no, mother! You and Te-de-dee shall live 
with us. He says that he will build mea nice 
little house of boards from the mill, and I shall 
live like a white lady.” 

“But my heart is heavy; I cannot tell the 
reason. Why do you leave your own people? 
Lats-use is good, handsome, tall and strong, and 
he cares for no one but you. Have you forgotten 
how he saved your life? When you reached too 
far for the tree-flower (rhododendron) on the 
Dusiwalup River, and fell into the strong, icy 
current, he plunged in and brought you out safe 
and sound.” 

“Yes, mother; but I cannot take him for my 
man; my heart is away with my white friend. 

Ha-tu-isha said no more, but sat sighing ‘*Ach- 
a-da! Ach-a-da!’* under her breath, as she looked 
with nameless foreboding toward her child’s 
future. 

Sea-dove, absorbed in her affection. wrought 
busily at her garments; for she was ambitious to 
do herself justice, and, deaf to her mother’s sigh- 
ing, sang in a low murmur an Indian song: 


“The pretty, spotted bird sings, 
‘Be a bride, I bid you, my dearie;’ 


On a bough he sways and swings— 
‘Be a bride, I bid you, my dearie.’ 
The bee is lover to rose-blooms— 


‘Be a bride, I bid you, my dearie.’ 

The sea-dove preens her snowy plumes, 
Her mate is crooning low and eerie— 
‘Be a bride, I bid you, my dearie.’”’ 





*A asin father, accent on last syllable. An Indian 
word expressing the deepest woe or most intense suf- 
fering. 
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Ha-tu-isha finally yielded to the sunny influ- 
ence of Sea-dove’s happiness and set about pre- 
paring for the wedding, as they were to be 
married in June and it was already the first of 
May. Such haste may be explained in much the 
same way that it is understood in civilized circles, 
The white stranger recognized the value of the 
prize he had won—the untarnished affection of 
a young heart, and »y no means disdained this 
lovely child of nature, but was sincerely attached 
to her. He entered into their free, roaming life 
with the zest born of a love for adventure; he 
fished and hunted with her friends, and joined 
in their games in a kindly, simple, honest way. 

Whence, then, the shadow that overhung their 
lives? 

To Sea-dove’s affectionate eyes it seemed at 
times as though he were under some ta-man-use 
(enchantment), it lasting for so short a time, 
however, that she soon forgot the shadow, happy 
in the sunshine of her life. 

They were going to the Ole-man house, soon 
after the wedding, where there was to be agreat 
potlatch; and, as the representative of a royal 
race, she would receive much consideration and 
many gifts. Her spirits rose and she flitted 
about laughing, singing, chattering, all day long. 

These things had taken place not without the 
notice of the inhabitants of the little white settle- 
ment. A lively interest was manifested when it 
was known that the chief’s granddaughter was 
soon to be married—to a white man. It was 
generally received with regret, as but few of the 
Indian women were rendered anything but in- 
tensely wretched by such a union. Anexception 
was made in favor of Marston, as he was quite 
popular and intended to be married legally. 
Some reports of the discussion reached Sea-dove, 
who was rendered uneasy but not untrue. She 
bethought herself that a white lady who had 





“She came at last to the brink of a precipice.”’ 


shown her kindness would advise her well, went 
secretly and alone to her cabin home and, stand- 
ing outside the half-door (it was found necessary 
to cut the doors in two transversely and keep 
the lower part securely fastened to prevent the 
intrusion of the rude and unfriendly among the 
Indians), said, ‘‘Kla-how-ya (how do you do)?” 
Her friend undid the fastenings and bade her 
Cha-ko (come in). Sea-dove entered quickly, sat 
down, toyed nervously with her braids several 
moments, then said: 

‘““My friend, I am to be married like a white 
slanna (lady) to a white tyee.” 

‘*Where is your Indian lover, Sea-dove? You 
will spoil his heart.” 

“O no,” she laughed, showing all her white 
teeth; ‘the will get another slanna; there are 
plenty of pretty girls.” 

“But are you notafraid? You know some go 
away and bring back a white wife.” 

**Mine will not!” she answered, proudly; ‘‘we 
will be married the Boston’s way.” 

“Sometimes they beat their wives, and make 
them slaves.” 

‘But mine is very kind and gentle.”’ 

“So is Lats-use; more than that, he is of your 
own race, and understands the Indian heart.” 

‘““My white lover is far above him, wise and 
good, and I want to be like white people.” 

Seeing that it was useless to argue her friend 
desisted and, going toa well-worn trunk, brought 
out a bright ribbon for the maiden’s hair and a 
white handkerchief as a potlatch; and then, say- 
ing she hoped Sea-dove would always be happy, 
even to the time of great age, sent her away 
smiling. 

Marston fulfilled his promises and Sea-dove’s 
happiness seemed complete. Her little home 
was made comfortable with everything they 
could procure of native manufacture, or obtain 





from the white people in trade. It contained not 
a few luxuries—really valuable gifts from the 
tyees of her own and neighboring tribes; fine 
skins of fur-bearing animals to serve as coverings 
or rugs, and new white mats and baskets of many 
sizes and kinds. 

Fish, game and fruit abounded in this new 
land. Her husband earned enough, at the vari- 
ous rude but wholesome occupations that en- 
gaged the early white settlers of the Sound 
Country, to provide well for their simple wants, 
so that comforts, and even luxuries, were not 
wanting. 

But, alas! the shadow continued tocreep nearer 
and nearer. 

To this far-off Northwest came renegades, ad- 
venturers, characterless and vicious creatures. 
Some of the Indians kept their native integrity 
and lived their simple, honest lives to old age, 
while many others went down before their eyes. 
These melted away before the breath of the fiery 
chimera that stood, at last, undaunted before 
them—a devouring monster more frightful than 
all the creations of their untaught minds or su- 
perstitious imaginations. Some suppose that the 
Indians became intemperate suddenly, but not so 
For nearly a century the traders of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company plied the native American with 
drink. Finally it bore its fruit of death in on« 
wild rush over the brink. They drank day and 
night, supplied still more generously by the 
equally culpable Americans or ‘‘Bostons,”’ as the 
Indians called them. 

= 
7: _ 

After a time this Indian princess awoke to find 
herself neglected, a thing to which she had noi 
been accustomed. She grew restless, and her 
naturally proud spirit rebelled; but her chidings 
were gentle and she went on bravely—although 
ugly, disquieting rumors reached her ears. Fi- 
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lly it became evident that she must have 
starved had it not been for the generous division 

her Indian friends of the spoils of hunting 

d fishing expeditions. Her consort spent 

nuch of his time in playing games of chance— 

ther cards or the native game of sla hal—with 
obsh and slanna (men and women), as they 
led the round disks which they tossed in 
pundles of shredded cedar bark. 

One night, after Marston had been very un- 

icky—as Lats-use was a more skillful player 
than he, being the champion of his tribe—he be- 
came very angry and the two quarreled violently 
and then separated —bitter enemies. 

It had been through the influence of the white 
man that Lats-use first fell beneath the fiery 
breath of the demon of drink, but he was fast 
becoming pitiless. His already frenzied brain 
was maddened by the recollection that this In- 
dian, whom he regarded as far beneath himself, 
had come so near taking his place; and, raging 
with hate and jealousy, he waylaid him. Ashot 
rang out of the darkness, and all was still. Ina 
few moments the whole encampment was aroused, 
and the Indians ran out to find Lats-use prone on 
the ground, his life fast ebbing away. With loud 
cries of sorrow and rage they carried him to the 
largest tent, where they strove to revive his in- 
sensate body, but witbout avail. Theold women 
wailed all the rest of the night—‘tMem-loote! 
Lats-use! Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da!” 

The week following Marston spent in a pro- 
longed debauch. At last he went home, and, 
when mildly upbraided, he beat poor Sea-dove 
and left her senseless, like one dead. 

After a period of unconsciousness, which seemed 
only too brief, she aroused and looked about. The 
bare walls and floor stared at her—stripped of 
every comfort and ornament, of every mat, fur 
or blanket, every trinket or article of clothing 
that could be bartered or gambled away. She 
shut her eyes and groaned in utter wretchedness; 
ther, in a delirium of despair, she plucked at her 
long, black locks, the pride of her girlish heart, 
and starting up, though faint and panting, fled, 
leaving the door wide open. Taking an old, un- 
used path along the bank leading away through 
the unbroken forest, she came at last to the brink 
of a precipice where a great land-slide had taken 
place, as her father had told her, fifty years be- 
fore. She paused, and gazed out over the wide 
expanse of water. A scene of surpassing loveli- 
ness lay before her. The Sound, dimpling with 
breezes; the great range of blue mountains, snow- 

crowned, in the west; waving branches about 
her, and a solemn murmur of the wind in the 
tall fir trees; but all these touched not her 
numbed consciousness. Her lips, parched and 
burning, moved in voiceless agony, and then 
broke forth this heart-rent cry: 

“Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da!” 

The sky, the clouds, the flowers, 
Things seen and felt or heard 
Were once to me delightful. 

But Sea-dove’s wings are broken; 
She cannot rise and flutter 

On the happy breezes. 

O my mother, Ha-tu-isha! 

If I had only listened 

To my Indian lover— 

Murdered lover Lats-use! 

Well I know he loved me. 

Once my heart was merry 

As httle wavelets dancing, 
Sparkling in the sunlight; 

A wearied wave, storm-driven 
Now, dying on the sand, 

Sinks my soul despairing. 

O the fire-water demon! 

Wild anguish reigns within me; 
My lips are black and swollen 
Like the fading corpse-flowers; * 
My skin is stained with bruises 
Where the white man struck me. 
Once his heart was gentle- 

Now so fierce and cruel 





*Monotropa or Indian pipe, which turns black as it 


I cannot longer bear it. 
My death-song I am singing; 
To the grave-bank I am going; 
For there you cannot reach me 
O fire-water monster! 
Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da!” 

Early the next morning Ha-tu-isha, in fever- 
ish anxiety she could not explain, arose and 
hastened to Sea-dove’s little home, of which all 
had been so proud. The door stood ajar. So 
ominous a stillness prevailed that she hesitated, 
and then entered to find her child dead by her 
own hand. 

Who can paint the sorrow of that loving heart, 
unknown to coldness or pretense, as sheshrieked 
an echo of Sea-dove’s death-wail,—‘*Ach-a-da! 
Ach-a-da! My heart is broken, Ach-a-da!” 

* 
* #*# 

Today, feeble and spent with years and sor- 
rows, she shudders and whispers, ‘‘Mem-loose 
ni-ka ten-as, Ach-a-da! Me-sa-chie pia-water! 
Ach-a-da! Ach-a-da!”’ 





* 


A FIELD FOR ADVENTUROUS SPIRITS. 


Of Ontario’s area, estimated at 200,000 square 
miles, 100,000 equare miles are in an unknown 
region, only the edges of which have been ex- 
plored. This is the territory known as the Hin- 
terland of Ontario. It lies between lakes Huron 
and Superior to the South and the Albany River 
and James Bay tothe north. In this vast area, 
says the Winnipeg Free Press, is the Height of 
Land, which separates waters flowing to Hudson 
Bay from the streams emptying into the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes. North ofthe Height 
is what is called the Hudson Bay Slope, consist- 
ing of about 80,000 square miles. This slope may 
be described as unknown land. 

The Height of Land is not a ridge of hills, but 
is a level plateau some twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea. ‘‘The scenery,” says a 
surveyor’s report, ‘“‘though diversified by hun- 
dreds of rivers and streams, thousands of lakes 
and innumerable crags and hills of rock, is cer- 
tainly lacking in that nobility and largeness of 
view which only the presence of lofty mountains 
can bestow.”’ Of the rivers flowing north from 
this slope the Albany is the most important, be- 
ing about 475 miles long and navigable during 
the season of high water for 250 miles. Of the 
short slope south of the Heightof Land, in which 
are situated the settlements of North Bay, Stur- 
geon Falls and Sudbury, there is definite and 
general knowledge; but the whole territory slop- 
ing north remains unexplored. 

The Hinterland is Ontario’s reserve. Much 
valuable timber in this region is destroyed by 
fires that sweep south of the watershed. Pine, 
spruce, tamarack, poplar and cedar are varieties 
of wood existing in abundance south of the Hud- 
son Bay Slope. Here, too, are valuable minerals; 
but the treasures hidden in the region north of 
the plateau and the resources of the high plane 
itself, await the searching of some intrepid ex- 
plorer. This year further investigations are to 
be made in both Labrador and the Hinterland. 
Meanwhile, no adventurous spirit need resign 
itself to obscure inactivity, nor ambitious trav- 
eler sigh because there are not new countries 
to traverse. The Hinterland will reward the 
eager discoverer; and when he has exhausted 
that territory, Labrador, Newfoundland, the 
Northeast territory and regions of the great 
Northwest remain unsurveyed. 


* 
* 


RAILWAYS IN JAPAN.—There are now in Japan 
twenty-nine railroad companies which have be- 
come working concerns. The total length of 
lines owned by them is 2,193 miles, of which 
1,549 miles are open for traffic. The government 
railways actually in operation aggregate 580 
miles, and those in the course of construction 








fades. 





TO THEE. 

As one doth take a worn and useless garment, 

Therewith a better garment to repair, 
So would I use my life for thee. if only 

I thus could mend the robe thy soul doth wear; 
Though sadly conscious that it were unseemly 

To clothe so ill a soul that is so fair. 

MARY M. CURRIER. 
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THE UNATTAINED. 





You that have tried and failed, 
Whether for money or maid, 
Or fame, or all, and quailed 
And felt that your life was played, 
Search in your hearts and know 
That only for your endeavor 
You've planted a seed that will grow 
And live in your life forever: 


The seed of the unseen flower 
That blooms in the heart’s still hall, 
Nourished by every shower 
Regret in her tears lets fall; 
And, as the years go by, 
It bides as a holy thing 
That will soften us till we die 
Our tender imagining. 


The touch of the lingering hand, 
The luxury money can bring, 
And fame thatis broad as the land, 
May stifle the song we would sing; 
Our dreams must decay with success, 
For nothing of bliss had remained 
With lips that we never shall press 
Yet love as the sweet unattained. 
L. A. OSBORNE, 





eo 


THE LORELEI. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. |} 


A feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
Nor reason can I find; 

I think of an olden story 
That will not quit my mind. 


The air is cool, it is darkening, 
And peacefully flows the Rhine; 

The peak of the mountain is sparkling 
Where evening sunbeams shine. 


Aloft in the wonderous beaming 
A maiden sits, most fair; 

With gold and jewels all gleaming, 
She combs her golden hair. 


With gold and jewels all gleaming. 
She combs and times thereby, 

In strains of rapturous seeming, 
A wonderful melody. 


The boatman down in the gloaming, 
Spell-bound, is drifting by; 

Heeds not that the rapids are foaming 
He only looks on high. 

Methinks, o’er the boatman clinging 
At last the waters run; 

And this, with her siren singing. 
The Lorelei has done. 


Duluth, Minn. 


W. B. Moss. 


* 
* 


REGRETS. 








Where, O where is the palace grand 

Seen in my youth through the gathering mist? 
Seen afar was a beautiful land— 

By the light of hope, O will o’ the wisp! 


The castle I saw in that far-off land 
Looked out o’er the sea like a sentinel brave; 
But, alas! ‘twas built on the treacherous sand, 
And swept away by the tidal wave. 


Where, O where are my darlings fair 
Mine to love in days of old— 

Little faces I see that vanish in air, 
Dimples and smiles, and hair of gold? 


Sweet memories throng my weary brain, 
And brighten my life with a sunset gleam; 
I awake, and find it ever the same,— 
Only a fancy, an idle dream! 


Time, like a river, is bearing me on; 

Though homeless and friendless, twill gather me in. 
In the depth of my heart is the old, old song 

“The saddest of all,”’ what “might have been.” 


I know that my ship was launched on the deep— 

Safe and sound on the bounding sea, 

But the captain and crew have fallen asleep, 

For the ship with its treasures never reached me. 
EMMA THOMAS WAKEFIELD. 





398 miles. 


Royalton, Minn. 
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Exclamation Points. 

Think of it! Kansas, 6,000,000 bushels of wheat; 
North Dakota seven or eight times that! Cass 
County alone equals haif the Kansas yield.— 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 


A Great Change. 


Twenty-four years ago, says the Jamestown 
(N. D) Alert, the Northern Pacific surveyors 
came through the State looking for eligible 
townsites. A military escort was necessary to 
protect the pioneer surveyors. Now, continuous 
wheat fields and stock-ranges greet the eye along 
the road, and the real Indian and his shaggy 
friend, the bison, have gone hence forever. 


A Big Yield of Barley. 

Robert Steel, of Polk County, Oregon, has 
grown the phenomenal crop of 4 000 bushels of 
barley on thirty acres of ground—more than 133 
bushels to the acre. In harvesting the big crop 
two weeks were required, and in cutting it a 
binder drawn by five horses was used. After the 
grain was cut the shocks so nearly covered the 
entire ground that the wagons used in hauling 
it could not pass between them. The market 
value of the crop was about $1,600.—Corvallis 
(Or.) Times. 


Luscious Berries, 


The Kettle Falls Pioneer, published in Stevens 
County, Washington, tells of a lady who, after 
reading in a daily paper of the surprise that 
Walla Walla berries of four inches in circum- 
ference occasioned in Chicago, concluded to 
measure afew of the Kettle Falls product. Of 
forty-three strawberries measured one day, 
thirty-two measured 6 to 6} inches, five measured 
74, six measured 7 inches, and one berry mea- 
sured, while green on the vine, just 10 inches, 
Of a quart, not one was less than 4 inches in cir- 
cumference, 


Swelling the Population. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, a conservative 
paper, expresses itself as follows: 

Probably the most encouraging indication for 
the State is found in the fact that there is a 
greater movement of immigrants to this State 
than at any time in the past two years. There 
have been many shipments of household goods, 
betokening the settler who has come to the 
country to stay and to help build up the State. 
The movement is not confined to any one point, 
but is general, the new-comers dropping off all 
along the line of the road. 


Turtle Mountain Lakes, 


The Turtle Mountain Star, published at Rolla, 
N. D., speaks of the lakes in its vicinity as fol- 
lows: Little is said because little is known of 
the Turtle Mountain lakes. Yet, only seven 
miles from Rolla are some of the most beautiful 
lakes in the Northwest. Lake Genevieve, some- 
times called Fish Lake, which lies between the 
Mission and St. John, is a magnificent sheet of 
water three or four miles /ong and one mile wide. 
It contains several islands and peninsulas. It is 
surrounded by a gravelly beach, which makes a 
good carriage drive when the water is low. For- 





ests surround the entire body of water, but near 
the southwest portion of the lake is a gently- 
sloping hill, covered with a dense grove of oak 
and poplar, which would make an ideal camping 
or picnic ground. Pickerel and other fish abound 
in great numbers. 


Dunkards are Good Citizens. 


A prominent citizen of North Dakota has the 
following good words to speak of the Dunkards, 
who are just now coming to that State in large 
numbers: ‘They are honest and thrifty people. 
They do not come empty-handed, but with money 
to buy and pay for land. A large number of 
them have bought farms of the Grandins, in 
the Goose River Valley, near Mayville, Traill 
County. They establish homes and do much to 
build up the country. A better class of people 
never came to the State. They will add largely 
to its wealth and prosperity and to that of the 
whole Northwest. They do not run to whiskers 
and political vagaries. They are scrupulously 
honest, and believe that ‘‘cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” Their religious belief keeps them 
from active participation in politics, but they are 
sure to vote at every election. While they may 
not be prohibitionists, they believe in and prac- 
tice temperance, and are tolerantof the religious 
and political opinions of those who differ from 
them. They settle among themselves all dis- 
putes that may arise, and seldom, if ever, appear 
in courts, or furnish business to the legal frater- 
nity.” 

Westward, Ho! 

The Westward movement of population has be- 
gun. Like everything else, it experiences booms 
and depressions. General Passenger Agent Fee 
of the Northern Pacific reports an unprecedented 
exodus from the Eastern States for Montana, 
Washington and Idaho. Particularly is this 
true of the drouth-stricken portions of Nebraska. 
Crippled in business and ruined on the farm, peo- 
ple are turning their eyes toward anew and more 
inviting field. 

It has been said that the movement which first 
settled Montana was largely influenced by pre- 
vious hard times. Many people came because 
they had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
After the panic of ’73 the country underwent a 
painful contraction from inflated greenbacks to 
a gold standard. The revival really began in 
1878, but people did not realize that the hard 
times were over. The first evidence of renewed 
prosperity was a rush of people seeking homes 
in the new El Dorado. 

The conditions of the present day are not un- 
like those of that period. Men who would not 
come to Montana when times were prosperous 
are looking this way now. They are thinking 
of a start in a new country. Just now the pros- 
pects of good crops and general prosperity en- 
courages them to come West and cast their bread 
upon the waters. No arguments will stop the 
Westward movement. It has come to stay.— 
Weekly Missoulian, Missoula, Mont. 


The Gates of Missoula. 


That patriotic paper, the Helena Herald, never 
tires of singing the praises of Montana. Ina 
recent issue it speaks as follows of beautiful Mis- 
soula: ‘‘Its streets are foliaged by green, branch- 
ing trees bending with abundant fruitage. Wa- 
ter from the clear-streamed Rattlesnake sprinkles 
a thousand green lawns, or is tossed in spray high 
above the house tops. Hotels, business buildings 
in which bankers, lawyers, doctors and public 
officials are quartered, places of worship and 
amusement—all are of the dimensions that an- 
ticipate growth and expansion into the larger 
Missoula. The track of the street-railway is 
here, and wires, everywhere strung, denote that 
speech and light are flashed to hundreds of busi- 
ness places and homes. Fair and fruitful is the 





city west of the Hell Gate, and the country roun- 
about. The fragrance of new-mown hay comes 
from the meadow of the farmer, and the fruitage 
of berry-bush and cherry-tree is seen in the mzar- 
ket place. Ripened grain, grown alone from the 
moisture that falls from the skies, is in shock on 
the rising plateaus in sight of town. Southward 
sweeps for many miles the Valley of the Bitter 
Root, that produces moré grain and grass, more 
fruit and vegetables, than any other like area in 
Montana. When any one moves, it is Westwari; 
but not many, it is guessed, can pass in content- 
ment the gates of Missoula.” 


Schools of the Northwest. 


In these days, when so much is being said and 
done along the line of home industry, it is timely 
to say a word for home schoolsand colleges. The 
States of the Pacific Northwest are richly en- 
dowed in this respect. In this State the Agri- 
cultural College and School of Science at Pull- 
man, Whitman College at Walla Walla, and the 
State University at Seattle, not to speak of the 
normal schools and many creditable academies, 
are firmly established, free from abuses or scan- 
dals, and have an atmosphere and an environ- 
ment conducive to the formation of high char- 
acter as well as the imparting of knowledge. In 
the sister State of Idaho the State University at 
Moscow deserves to be ranked with the best insti- 
tutions of learning in the West. Oregon, also, 
has excellent colleges, including the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene, Pacific University at Forest 
Grove, and Willamette University at Salem. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the superior 
advantages of the older universities of the East 
will outweigh the advantages which always go 
with a well-conducted small college. It is also 
an important matter with parents to have their 
children at colleges near their homes. 

The small college throws the student more 
upon his own resources. There is less of the 
cramming process than in the larger institutions, 
more individuality, and less of the machine ten- 
dency. Distractions are fewer, and the influences 
more home-like. 

Even in their days of struggle and poverty 
the rugged colleges of Washington and Oregon 
helped to educate many young men who have 
since taken high honors in the duties and re- 
quirements of citizenship. With the broadening 
of their resources and the strengthening of their 
faculties they are equipped for even better re- 
sults.—Spokane (Wash ) Spokesman-Review. 


Indiana Farmers Coming West. 


The fact that so many Dunkards are settling in 
North Dakota and elsewhere along the lines of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, may be taken as 
proof positive not only of the fertility of the soils 
in question, but of the salubrity of the climates, 
sufficiency of the rain-fall, and the generally fair 
conditions which prevail. While not a showy 
people, it is well known that the Dunkards are 
skillful agriculturists and rarely fail in any of 
their undertakings. They are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the lazy, shiftless and thriftless squatter 
whose chief aim in life is to loaf about town, 
guzzle beer, and denounce the truly worthy and 
successful. 

The Jamestown (N. D.) Alert mentions the 
arrival in that city of the forerunners of another 
colony of these people—spying out the land in 
advance. “There were eight of these Indiana 
farmers,’ the Alert says, ‘‘who represent acolony 
of about 150 that is proposing to emigrate Wes! 
to where lands are cheaper and the work of get- 
ting a farm ready to cultivate less than in the 
timbered country where they now reside. There 
people are among the best farmers in Indiana. 
They own land worth from $30 to $75 an acre, 
and the men now here are looking up a new 
location for their sons and daughters and for 
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the younger men of the families. They came to 
Indiana many years ago and cleared their own 
irms, beginning when the best walnut and oak 
timber was worth nothing. They are all well 
ff, owning one or more farms, varying in extent 
from 100 to 500 acres, and having money in hand. 
They have, as a rule, very large families, and 
aving farmed it in Indiana between stumps for 
ears, know what hard work is and now want 
ind that is ready for the plow.” 


Pen Pictures of Towns in Washington. 


A late number of Colman’s Rural World, pub- 

shed at St. Louis, Missouri, contains an inter- 
esting article on the Great Northwest from the 
pen of Mr. George Longman, who recently made 
an extended visit throughout the entire North- 
western country. The writer says: 


to the hills overlooking the land for hundreds 
of miles, until we had seen and were satisfied. 
Men who have gilt display obscurely; those who 
have gold spread things before you in the light 
of day, even on the hill top. Here is alively 
community, with schools, churches, stores, store- 
houses, the railroad, the river, an equable and 
delightful Washington climate; a valley that will 
presently blossom with vegetation, life, thrift 
and industry, as none other than a good soil, de- 
lightful climate, bountiful nature and ample 
room can. Here is the spot for a happy, thrifty, 
prosperous community, and the days are very 
few ere they are located. ° ° * ° 

We go now to North Yakima, acity at the end 
of the great Yakima Valley, a place of moment 





and of importance—a city of three to four thou- 
sand souls and growing rapidly. Thereare more 


thing that heart could desire or fancy picture 
was here in the richest abundance. Iam stating 
the barest facts. Every syllable is true. 

This is the Yakima Valley, and just this is 
what Prosser is to be. In our drive we find the 
beneficent cause, the means by which all this 
sage-brush country has been converted and made 
into a veritable garden. It isirrigation. The 
river is tapped seven miles above the city, and 
the water for irrigation purposes is conveyed in 
a flume constructed along the mountain sides 
two hundred feet above the road-bed, where we 
poor Eastern mortals would readily say it was 
utterly impossible to build and maintain a flume 
of that magnitude. That flume, then, conveys 
the water to the farms and the gardens of the 





vicinity. It cost $75,000 and belongs toa private 
corporation that sells life service to the own- 





THRESHING BARLEY IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA, 


On the road from Spokane to the Coast we 
stopped off for a day at Prosser, a town in the 
Yakima Valley on the Northern Pacific Railway 
f a peculiarly interesting character. ° o 

Here we found the versatile, ingenious, ag- 
gressive and indefatigable founder of Prosser; 
tae man who has supplied the brains and the 
means of opening up more Washington territory 
than any other we know of, and who found the 
Yakima Valley and settled it. Fred R. Reed is 
yet a young man, conspicuously a Western man, 
generous to a fault, brainy as the foremost states- 
man, and as full of foresight and the genius that 
accompanies it as a pound of beef is of meat. He 
had everything to show and nothing to hide. 
He drove us to the mill, to the pumping ma- 
chinery, to the irrigating flumes and reservoir, 





brainy men in these Western cities than in those 
of similar magnitude in the East; it seemed so to 
me at all events. It took less than five minutes 
to make the acquaintance of the delegation from 
the Commercia] Club and their members who 
were to be our drivers and escorts over the coun- 
try surrounding North Yakima. Within that 
length of time we were comfortably seated and 
on the road. Such a road, and such sights as 
met our yiew as we proceeded five to seven miles 
into the country! Fertility? ‘‘Great Scott,” it 
was nothing else! Such a wealth of vegetation I 
had never dreamed of ‘except in the original 
forests of some semi-tropical country. Every 
house in town was full to profusion with every- 
thing it was desirable to grow; fruits, flowers, 





grasses, clovers, shade trees, vegetables; every- 





ers of land for $30 an acre. The streams in town 
run on both sides of the street all the year round, 
except in winter, when they are not wanted. 
These water the house gardens, the market gar- 
dens, the orchards, hop yards, alfalfa and other 
farm lands, and, indeed, all the land that is culti- 
vated; and land here in the immediate vicinity 
of town is worth and sells for $150 to $250 an acre. 
Such is the value of irrigation. Is the land worth 
the cost? Briefly, yes. Men do not buy land 
where and when it is unprofitable. The driver 
of our carriage, a man who had quit the hard- 
ware business to buy a forty-acre lot on which to 
grow hops, told me he had paid $150 an acre for 
his lot, then $30 an acre for his water privilege, 
and did not want to take an offer of $250 an acre 
for the land. 
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Strutt’s in Zion, 


Cass County has a preacher by the name of 
Strutt, and he lives at Zion. It is not every 
preacher who can “strut” around a heavenly 
kingdom while inhabiting this terrestial sphere. 
— Lisbon (N. D.) Gazette. 


Canned Goods. 


‘*‘A glass-eyed bronco,” remarks the Dillon 
Tribune, in the depths of a pessimistic fit, “would 
look as well in a tin Overcoat as a broken down 
thoroughbred.” Too true, too true. Once can- 
ned,bronco and thoroughbred are both can-aille! 
— Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 





It Wasn't to Think With. 


At one time the Presbyterians of Ulster were 
discussing the ignorance of one of their number. 
‘‘And what a notion he has in his head now!” 
exclaimed one of the elders, in dismay. ‘His 
head!” echoed one of the ministers; ‘he has no 
head! What you call a head is only a top-knot 
that his Maker put there to keep him from 
raveling out.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 





Hard Luck Indeed. 


We are never quite satisfied with our condition 
and our surroundings. Neither are those who 
wring wealth and competence from the fruitful 
soil. Last year, when crops were scant, there 
was wailing because of meagre returns; and now 
the harvest is too large. A few days ago a 
farmer who had agreed to meet a neighbor ata 
certain hour of the following day, was engaged 
in securing his abundant crop. He failed to 
keep his engagement, and, when asked the cause 
replied, petulantly: ‘*Wall, I’ll tell ye how it 
was. I kallated I’d have just about six loads of 
wheat in that corner down there to get in—least- 
way I figured on tnat when I was talkin’ to ye— 
but I'll be essentially dodgasted if there warn’t 
nigh on to leven bustin’ big loads down there 
where I only figured on havin’ six. Sech d——d 
luck as I do have!”—Stillwater ( Minn.) Gazette. 





How She Silenced Him. 


A good story has just come to light regarding 
a gentleman well kncwn in local social circles. 
It seems that not long since the gentleman and 
his good lady were getting ready to attend a 
party, and madam was taking great care with 
her toilet. The husband had dressed himself 
and was somewhat impatient at the delay his 
wife was causing, and gently chided her for tak- 
ing so much time in dressing. She turned round 
and took a look at her impatient liege lord, then 
in bland, sweet tones, that had in them not 
the slightest suspicion of sarcasm, remarked: 
‘‘Hubby, hadn’t you better put on your pants?” 
A hasty glance disclosed to him that, although 
arrayed in coat, vest, white tie, etc., etc., he had 
neglected, in an absent minded moment, to don 
his nether garments. There is nothing more 
said in that family about the length of time it 
takes a woman to dress.— Marshfield ( Wis.) News. 





A Precious Recollection. 


A stranger who was walking through Jackson 
Park the other day and noting the changes that 
time and the South Park commissioners are 
gradyally making in that historic locality, was 
observed to stop under one of the trees, glance 








at the wooded island, squint at the statue of the 
Republic in the distance, and carefully examine 
the tree itself. 

Then he slowly nodded his head several times, 
emitted a sigh, and softly said to a bystander: 

“T shall always look on this spot where I am 
standing now as the dearest spot on earth.” 

“It was here, perhaps,” ventured the other, 
“that you met the young lady to whom—to whom 
you were afterwards—er ——”’ 

“It was here,” said the stranger, dreamily, 
“that I paid $4.75 for a bowl of cold soup, a piece 
of asbestos beefsteak, a slab of baker’s bread and 
four swallows of coffee.” —Chicago Tribune. 





With Good Intentions. 


Mining men, whether operators, miners or 
promoters, are often brought in contact with the 
ridiculous side of life, and none appreciate broad 
humor better than they, suys the Helena Inde- 
pendent. Paul Koenig, a mining manof thiscity, 
was looking over some prospects in the Lump 
Gulch District, a few days ago, when his atten- 
tion was attracted toa bit of white paper stuck 
up on a stake beside a little hole in a ledge of 
rock that had some appearance of bearing min- 
eral. He climbed up to it and read it. 

**Well, you see, the paper was a location notice, 
and it was so original that 1 copied it letter for 
letter. Here it is,” and Mr. Koenig produced a 
paper which read: 

“Twenty Day Mining Notice in Lump Gulch 
District. Here us two Dutchmans located this 
claim with good Attention, citizens of the U. S. 
750 ft the hell up, 750 the hell down. North by 
East and South by North.” 





Proof Positive. 

For a whole century the Puyallup Commerce 
has claimed that the Japanese nation sprung 
from the Puget Sound Indians, and, like butter 
gathering in a churn, the proof is constantly ac- 
cumulating. 

On his recent visit to Japan, Col. Doolittle 
noticed several things that confirm the correct- 
ness of this theory. Col. Case noticed likewise, 
and now has at his home in Tacoma a Japanese 
dog that is easily managed by just one Jap word. 
It is a peculiar exclamation, and means a whole 
volume to the dog and is used to the rickshaw 
men in Japan. The same identical word is in 
common use among the Spuyallup and Nicks- 
qually Indians, and comes direct from the stom- 
ach, necessarily via the throat, but independent 
of the lips. 

Judge Pillowsham also found Puget Sound 
canoes among the Japs when hecrossed the Alps 
with Napoleon, and there is no doubt that they 
originally started out from right here.— Puyallup 
( Wash.) Commerce. 


He Read the Law to Them. 


A few days ago two young ladies who live on 
the North Side and who are experts on their 
wheels and wear the bloomer costume, took a 
spin away off in the country. After several 
hours’ riding they came toa farmer’s place, and, 
being very thirsty, dismounted for a drink. 
Smilingly they took down the bars and walked 
toward the farm-house. Before they reached 
the house, however, the owner of the premises 
met them and asked what they wanted. “A 
drink of water, please.” ‘‘Well, you can’t have 
no water here; women as wear them things ain’t 
no good, and I don’t want ’em chasin’ around my 
place. You git away from here jist as fast as 
you can leg it,’ said the chivalrous gentleman, 
“or l’ll call my dog, and if he comes he’ll come 
a-runnin’.”’ 

The young women saw there was no chance 
for an argument, and so rode right on till they 
got home, with their tongues almost protruding 
with thirst—for they couldn’t sum up the neces- 








sary courage to ask for a drink anywhere else, 
and they’re hardly over their astonishment yet, 
—Spokane Outburst. 





The Underground Swell, 


They tell a good story about a young man who 
was prone to unlimited brag about his ancestors, 
and who was wont to remark with annoying 
frequency about his splendid lineage. When he 
was in the country, one day, an old gentleman 
who had listened as long and as patiently as he 
could to the young man’s bragging, ventured a 
remark: 

‘*Young man, you make me think of our ’tater 
crop.” 

The young man was anxious to know how he, 
the representative of so splendid a line, could 
lead anyone to thoughts about this humble vege- 
table production. 

“T’ll tell you why,” the old man remarked; 
‘it’s because the likeliest part of you seems to be 
underground.”— Minneapolis Jouraal. 





He Had His Doubts. 


The following bit of humor is credited to a 
North Dakota ‘‘exchange:” 

‘*Recently a minister of the gospel who had 
been raised on the thin, clay hills of New Hamp- 
shire, growing weary of the stinginess of the soil 
and the bleak winds of that mountain State, emi- 
grated to North Dakota and settled in the Red 
River Valley. He soon acquired the boastful 
habits of the people there, and lost no time or 
opportunity to sing the praises of his new-found 
home. At the death of a neighbor’s wife he was 
called upon to say a few words to the assembled 
friends. ‘‘Dear friends and neighbors,” he be- 
gan, ‘“‘our sister has gone to a better land—that 
is, if there is any better land than is found right 
here in the Red River Valley. 





A Serious Mistake. 


If there is any one thing the Dakotas can pride 
themselves on it is the gallantry of its young 
men. A recent incident is illustrative of the 
fact. A beautiful blonde came sailing down the 
street of one of the principal cities, folded up— 
as one sort of folds dimity without crushing it— 
on her wheel, the sleeves and bloomers dilating 
like the lingerie of an underwear clothes-line. 
A runaway horse appeared, There was ascream. 
The dude was there, as might have been ex- 





NON COMMITTAL. 


GIRLS (excitedly)—‘‘ Oh, Mr. Tumbledown, are you 
killed ?” 

TUMBILEDOWN—*“* I can tell you better after I reach 
the bottom ! 1 ain't dead up to the present time, but 
the prospect before me is pretty serious,” 
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pected. The mad equine turned down another 
street, but the faithful dude rushed to the rescue 

st the same. The wheel had struck its waddling 
vate. Reaching for her hand, the dude grasped 
the lady by the wrist. Then there was another 
and wilder scream, and, inan instant, all was over! 
The wheel was over, the lady was over, the dude 
was over. The wheel, the lady, and the dude, 
were all over that part of the city. There were 
screams and dust, but the dude held his grasp, 
determined to land the fair one upon her feet be- 
fore he let go. Success seemed achieved, for an 
instant, when, with a look of horror, he loosened 
his hold and ran from the scene. The young 
man is good—truly good—and said to be the best 
gentleman judge of ladies’ attire in the city; yet 
he had mistaken a bloomer for a sleeve.—Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Herald. 





It Dazed Him. 


Dave Orr, foreman of the C. & C. warehouse, 
is busy today trying to discover what constitutes 
lawful ownership. The case in point that has 
caused the question to arise is as follows: 

Dr. King, the optician, was fishing up the river 
Saturday evening, when he struck a fine, large 
trout. The trout was gamy and the doctor, fear- 
ful of losing him, played his part carefully. 
After fully a half-hour’s struggle, says the Spo- 
kane Chronicle, the fish was reeled in to shore 
and, as the doctor grasped the leader to lift the 
three-and-a-half-pound trout out onto the land, 
it parted from the strain and the trout wiggled 
back into the steam. 

All this time Dave Orr, also fishing close by, 
had suspended operations to watch the doctor 
land his fish, and when he saw the trout about to 
escape he jumped into the water and grasped it, 
but it slipped from his fingers and was making 
for deep water, when Orr,still determined to cap- 
ture that fish, dived headlong into the water and 
succeeded in firmly grasping the elusive trout 
and tossing him in to shore at the doctor’s feet. 
As Orr climbed out of the water, Dr. King 
grasped his dripping hand and exclaimed: 

“By Jove! My friend, I am ever so much 
obliged to you. If it had not been for you I 
don’t believe I should have got that fish.” 

And the doctor gratefully stowed the trout 
away in his basket. 

Orr is now wondering howit all happened, and 
the more he thinks the matter over the more he 
succeeds in adding new words and phrases not 
found in Webster’s dictionary. 





Humors of the Census. 

There is occasionally a bright oasis in the dull 
routine of census taking, observes the Stillwater 
(Minn.) Gazette. One enumerator in the first 
ward called at the residence of a citizen and, 
encountering the domestic at the door, stated 
his business, incidentally mentioning that it ap- 
pertained to the census. The girl said the lady 
of the house was not at home, whereupon the 
man withdrew, after making a note on his “‘call 
back” card. On her return thatevening the lady 
inquired if anybody had called during the day. 

“Yes,” the girl said, ‘‘a man was here; he 
came to the front door, and wanted to know if 
we had any senses here.” 

“And what did you tell him?” queried the 
lady. 

‘*Wall,” replied the girl, hesitatingly, ‘‘I told 
him they might be some laying around loose, 
but I hadn’t seen any during the short time I had 
been working here.” 

In another precinct of the same ward the 
enumerator found five persons, and after enter- 
ing the names in due form, replaced his fountain- 
pen with the remark,—not for publication, but 
rather to himself,—‘*Well, that’s ten cents, any- 
way.” 

The man caught the statement and, with a sigh 





of satisfaction, evidently afraid that the amount 
might be larger, calmly and deliberately went 
down into the pocket of his home-made trousers 
and came up with the requisite sum, but heaved 
another sign of relief upon being informed that 
nothing in payment was required of him. 





A Graceful Fall. 


“This fight must not occur.” 

The governor of Texas stood resting one hand 
on the desk, while the other was thrust into his 
vest a la Sam Houston, in his great address at 
the Alameda County fair. 

“No, your excellency,” said the attorney-gen- 
eral. “It is against the dignity of the law, as 
well as the peace and order of the State. Still, 
I presume Fitzsimmons has no show.” 

“*T would be willing,’ remarked the governor, 
taking his hand out of his vest, bending forward 
and gazing intently into the eye of the attorney- 
general, *‘to put up, on Fitzsimmons, $50 to your 
$100 on Corbett.” 

“Your excellency,” replied the legal repre- 
sentative of the State, “I consider that that is 
equal, on my part, to finding $50 on the street. 
I feel obliged to take your excellency’s wager.” 

And having noted the terms in their pocket 
diaries, the officials liquored, thus binding the 
compact. And then the business of the great 
State went on as usual.—Minneapolis Journal. 





Didn’t Want Such a Vehicle. 


There is a man in Northern Minnesota, says 
the Duluth Commonwealth, of more than average 
talents and ability. He has been an officer of 
the county, and now holds a lucrative position as 
traveling agent for acompany. He is an all- 
round good fellow, but he can outdo Mrs. Par- 
tington in the use of words. At one time a 
tramp was arrested as a yagrant. When regis- 
tering him he said: ‘‘I don’t believe he gave his 
right name. I haye no doubt but heistraveling 
under a consumed name.” 

When the income tax law was under discussion 
some one said it was ‘‘class legislation.” He said 
it was “‘unconstitutional, as it was classical 
legislation, that was just what it was.” 

A book agent tried to sell him a cyclopoedia. 
He said he did not want it, would not have it 
about the place. If he caught one of his boys 
riding one he would lick him. 





Would Discourage Art. 


‘“*Will the bloomer pass away?” asks an ex- 
change. We hope not, for the sake of decency. 
Its removal would be ‘‘too utterly too-too.” The 
naked truth is a jewel, but—the modern woman 
already wears too much jewelry. No, no, don’t 
let the bloomers evaporate, please, or the price 
of statuary, of the unadorned kind, would ex- 
perience a too rapid decline to encourage art.— 
Neihart ( Mont.) Herald. 


Logical, Anyhow. 

At a village school not many miles away, a 
precocious boy, being asked to parse the sen- 
tence, ‘‘Mary, milk the cow,” went on accurately 
until he came to the last word, when he said: 
“Cow is a pronoun, feminine gender, third per- 
son singular, and stands for Mary!” ‘Stands for 
Mary?’ asked the teacher inastonishment. ‘‘Yes, 
sir,” replied the boy, with a grin, ‘‘for if the cow 
didn’t stand for Mary. how could Mary milk the 
cow?”—Crookston (Minn ) Journa’. 





The Root of Evil. 


‘*Yes,” said Number One, as they were walk- 
ing down the street, ‘‘this awful, crushing strug- 
gle for wealth is a fearful thing to see. It ruins 
body as well as soul.” ‘Indeed it does,” replied 
Number Two. ‘‘I shudder when I see men ab- 
sorbed in material thingsand torn and rent in 











the struggle for that which perishes in the using. 
Faugh! the love of money—” And just at that 
moment the eyes of each speaker caught the 
gleam of a $5 gold piece on the sidewalk, and in 
the struggle that ensued to get it and keep the 
other away from it Number One had a tall hat 
smashed and his pantaloons torn acros the knee, 
while Number Two had his coat ripped off and 
his shoes torn down. 

And it was a beer check !— Minneapolis Journal. 





She Tock the Pill. 


Seldom do those engaged in the work of mar- 
rying indulge in a pun during the ceremony, 
however much they may be tempted by the 
names of the happy couple, but a Salt Lake jus- 
tice of the peace could not lose an opportunity 
recently afforded him. The name of the bride- 
groom in evidence was Jobn Pill. When the 
justice reached that part of the ceremony where 
the bride agrees to take the groom for better or 
worse, instead of the usual formula, he said: 
“Clara, do you take this Pill?” to which the 
bride was heard to respond, ‘Yes,’ almost in- 
audibly.— Northwest Tribune, Stevensville. Mon. 





He Had a Porte Cochere, 

They were German and middle aged. He had 
become rich suddenly and had built for them- 
selves a beautiful residence with an extention 
porte-cochere. Horses were his only passion, 
and that he indulged to its fullest extent. One 
day he was waiting to take his wife to ride, and 
was trying to hold the ribbons over the sleek 
backs of an impatient, pawing pair of thorough- 
breds. At length his temper asserted itself. 
‘Katrina, Katrina!” he cried out, testily, ‘‘vill 
you nefer come oud? Dese horses von’t shtand 
upter der tam horse shedt no longer alretty.” 
—Columbia Falls ( Mont.) Columbian. 





A Presidential Desire. 


One day, while President Cleveland was fish- 
ing in the bay, a violent squall capsized the boat 
and he floundered helplessly in the water, when 
Secretary Thurbur ran wildly up to the beach. 

‘“*What would please you most, Excellency?’ 
he cried, across the raging waters, wringing his 
hands in despair. 

‘“*A buoy,” responded the President, faintly. 

Secretary Thurber burst into such loud and 
prolonged laughter that the President, greatly 
surprised, stepped out upon the beach and dried 
himself.— Bismarck (.N. D.) Tribune. 


A Deserved Rest. 


The Portland Hzpress says thatin a cemetery 
not a thousand miles from Portland are five 
small stones in one lot, all alike except the in- 
criptions, which read something like this: 
“Anne, first wife of John Brown;” ‘‘Mary, sec- 
ond wife of John Brown;” ‘Jane, third wife of 
John Brown,” “Clara, fourth wife of John 
Brown;” “John Brown—At rest at last.” 


Print, but Don’t Pubiish. 


A La Grande young lady explained toa Gazette 
printer the difference between ‘‘printing”’ and 
‘*publishing.”’ At the conclusion she slyly said: 
‘*You may now print a kiss on my cheek, but you 
must not publish it.” He at once “locked” up 
that ‘‘form” so it wouldn’t ‘‘pi,’’ and now declares 
that publishing isn’tin it.—7he Dalles (Or.) Times- 
Mountaineer. 





He Was Pained,. 


A Great Falls politician, in writing a letter of 
condolence to the widow of a deceased member 
of the Montana Legislature, says: *‘I cannot tell 
you how pained I was to hear that your husband 
had gone to Heaven. We were bosom friends, 
but now we shall never meet again.” —Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune. 
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Pioneers are Vanishing. 


There isn’t much difference between an old 
settler and an old packer. In early days this 
town received half its support from that class of 
people, but where are they now? Mighty few 
are left to tell us of their perilous trips to the 
Cariboo mines. and to Oro Fino, Salmon River, 
Smellkameen, Bannock and Montana. When we 
hear from one of the boys it sounds like a treat. 
There was—in 1862 to 1865—John Flannagan and 
Sam Beitle. They left in 1866, and no more was 
heard from them; but yesterday, to our great 
surprise, we read the following in a Pendleton 
paper: “Samuel Beitle, proprietor of the Four 
Mile House, four miles from Umatilla, a pioneer 
who came to this country in the early sixties, 
was in town yesterday. In the good old days be- 
fore the railroads, Mr. Beitle had intimate ac- 
quaintance with the slow but sure pack mule and 
could throw the diamond hitch with his eyes 
shut.”— Walla Walla Union. 


Poetry of Western Life. 


Low nestling in the Valley of the Sheyenne, 
about twenty-five miles northeast of LaMoure, 
lies the little hamlet of Fort Ransom. On either 
side tower the beetling cliffs, verdant now with 
a luxuriant growth of leafy woods; and through 
the peaceful valley below, the Sheyenne River 
winds its way like a silver ribbon, lending en- 
chantment to the view. Nowhere in the North- 
west can a more entrancing scene be found than 
that which presents itself to the traveler enter- 
ing Ft. Ransom from the south. Coming sud- 
denly upon the crest of the bluff, one finds a most 
enticing view lying sheer athisfeet. Far to the 
east and the west stretches the beautiful valley, 
dotted here and there with the homes of happy 
families, whose fields and gardens yield abun- 
dantly of the fruit of thesoil. Right here below 
us is the little white chapel, and just beyond is 
the old mill—which seems to lean lovingly to 
meet the caresses of its old friend, the river, 
wherein lies its life and strength. But, most 
beautiful of all, is the river itself as it flashes 
here and there in the open spaces, like settings 
of diamonds, and wanders in and out and hither 
and yon likea wayward child.—La Moure (N. D.) 
Chronicle. 

Squelching Competition, 

They are telling a story over in Lsowiston, says 
the North Yakima (Wash.) Herald, which illus- 
trates the business methods pursued by a repre- 
sentative Yakima firm. The Indians of the Nez 
Perce Reservation began on Monday to receive 
the $650,000 in cash which the Government is 
paying for the reservation lands. Coffin Brothers 
of this city, who have a huge tent erected near 
the reserve at Lewiston to catch the Indian trade 
and money, found on Tuesday that a merry-go- 
round was taking in all of the shekels and draw- 
ing patrons out of the tent. Ifanythingonearth 
can take a Siwash away from a blanket con- 
structed like Joseph’s coat, it is a merry-go- 
round. Coffin Brothers were in despair; but the 
large and genial Lester knows a thing or two 
when it comes to shrewd ventures. He simply 
stepped up to the owner of the merry-go-round 
and bought the whole machinery,—brass band 
and wheezing engine included,—carted it over 
behind the big tent, and proceeded to give every 
Indian who bought goods there a free ride as 





long as they cared for it. Some of themare said 
to be still straddling the dummy horses they 
mounted on Tuesday—and Coffin Brothers’ tent 
is the most popular resort in Idaho. 


Perilous Mountain Climbing. 

The seven mountain climbers from the Puget 
Sound University have had an experience that 
they will long remember. The ascent of Mount 
Rainier was made without difficulty, but in re- 
turning from the summit to the Camp of the 
Clouds, 5,000 feet below them, but which is at an 
altitude of about 9,000 feet, the party became lost 


in a dense bank of fog. They could see nothing. 


but a waste of fog andsnow. Night cameon and 
they were still lost. They tramped until hunger 
and weariness compelled them tostop. Huddling 
behind a pile of rocks, they finally decided to 
spend the rest of the night there, and wait for 
the fog to rise. Here the party nearly froze to 
death. The wind blew so hard that theonly way 
they could keep their blankets from blowing 
away was by loading them with heavy stones. 
But morning came, and they again found their 
trail, and late in the afternoon they reached the 
Camp of the Clouds, frost bitten, starved and 
worn out.—Spokane Spokesman- Review. 


A Child’s Pathetic Bravery. 


It is only an incident in a child’s life, and yet, 
to our thinking, there is nothing finer in history. 

The scene is in Seattle, on one of the steep 
streets running down to the harbor. The blue 
waters of the Sound, the wooded points running 
out into their cool embrace, and the picturesque 
peaks of the distant Olympics, make asceneover 
which the blue sky, flecked by fleecy clouds, is 
serenely brooding. A little tot of seven is trip- 
ping down the hill. Her eyes are as bright as 
the sunlight above, her face sparkling with the 
pure joy of happy childhood. A frail, tender 
little thing she seems, without a thought beyond 
the mere joy of living. No drifting apple blossom 
is sweeter or fairer than she as she dances along. 
Suddenly she slips, staggers, and falls cruelly on 
the stone curb. For a little she is motionless— 
stunned. Her foot is twisted beneath her. 

She tries miserably to pick herself up, but falls 
back at once, her wee face white with pain. Her 
leg is broken. For a minute or twoshe lies still, 
her lips quivering to keep back her sobs and her 
brave little eyes resolute to shed no tear. A man 
has noticed her, and, coming up, he sees her 
trouble, and learning from her where she lives, 
takes her up tenderly in his arms and carries her 
to her home. 

Not a groan escapes from the tightly-closed 
lips. She is thinking hard—of her mother. How 
grieved her mother will be! It will bea great 
shock to find her little girl so badly hurt. And 
mother is not strong. No; but she, the old sol- 
dier’s brave little darling—she is strong, and 
mother musn’t know. No; she decides that 
mother shall not know. 

They reach the house. Calmly she tells her 
bearer to put her down on the steps till sherests 
fora minute—then thanks him, bids him good- 
bye, and wont hear of his ringing. She is quite 
strong, really, and will go in in a minute—just 
as soon as she has rested. 

What wasit? Inherited command in thechild, 
or imbecility in the man? Whichever it was, he 
leaves her. 

As soon as he is out of sight she drags herself 
and her poor, broken limb down the steps and 
round the house to the back-door. She must get 
in quietly and get things fixed, somehow, before 
her mother knows. The pain is terrible, butshe 
won’t give in. Each effort increases the agony; 
but the little teeth are clinched—the little eyes, 
bright and dry, are flashing with an indomitable 
resolve. 

She is only a soft, delicate little girl, though. 





She manages to reach the back-door and drags 
herself uptoit. Her heroic spirit is unconquered, 
but flesh and blood can stand no more. Her 
head reels, and with a pitiful moanof utter pain, 
she sinks down. 

The servant hears her cry, and the poor child 
is carried lovingly to her bed. When she te] 
her mother, judge ye if that mother’s tears are 
all of sorrow. And her father? Well, men don't 
say much, but we fancy that Colonel Prosse: 
thinks more than ever of his little daughter. 
Yakima ( Wash.) Herald. 


Cowboy Jack and the Angels. 


A bit of tender sentiment permeates every line 
of the following contribution to the Prosser 
(Wash.) American from the pen of Fred R. Reed 

“Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet bye and bye.” 

Jack laid his pipe down and, turning to his 
pard, who was also star gazing, said: ‘‘Old man, 
what do you think of that proposition, anyhow?” 

‘“What’s that, old boy?” 

‘“*Well, this deal about the sweet bye and bye 
Do you think a couple of toughs like us would 
stand any kind of a show way up there among 
them angels, with their golden wings, the gold- 
paved streets, no end of harps, free music, every- 
thing coming your way, where everyone had his 
own private brand and the good Lord dead onto 
every angel in the herd? I’ve been sort of think- 
ing this thing over, and it hits me bang in the 
short ribs that you and me had better sit in that 
kind of a game, play close and see if we can’t 
win, for— 

“The trail to that bright. mystic region 
Is narrow and dim, so they say; 

But the one that leads down to perdition 
Is staked and blazed all the way.” 

**And that’s dead right. It’s notrouble to find 
the trail to hell; it’s a cinch and you can’t lose it, 
for the devil is the smoothest old boy in the 
deck. He sticks closer than that porous plaster 
I put on you that had been shot with bird shot. 
When the big round-up comes up we want to be 
easy to find. 

“They say there will be a great round-up, 
Where cowboys like cattle will stand— 
To be cut out by those riders from heaven, 
Who are posted and know every brand.” 

“*Now, old sport, that verse is the apple dump- 
ling of the whole lay out and shows that no 
monkeying goes for a minute. How are you go- 
ing to get around it? You and me have been 
riding these ranges all our lives, and we ain’t 
got a brand. We’ve got to croak some day. 
Look at pay-day; we get our dough and where is 
it? Booze—girls and booze! A scraportwoand 
we go back to work. It’s the same old game, 
and you can’t beat it. Do you think a cow- 
puncher could go to heaven, anyhow? 

“I wonder was there ever a cowboy 
Prepared for that great judgment day, 

Who could say to the boss of the riders, 
‘I am ready to be driven away?’” 

“That last one is a hard crack. I don’t see 
why a cowboy can’t get there with both hoofs. 
I’m going to keep cases on them sky pilots and 
try to get onto their curves; but, old man, it’s on 
the square and I knowit. Listen to this: 

“They say He will never forsake you— 
That He notes ev’ry action and look; 
But for safety you'd better get branded, 
And have your name in His big tally book.” 

‘“‘Now you’ve got the whole snap right in the 
neck. I’m going to get branded. You had better 
shake off your hobbles and cash in your chips 
with me. When we get up yonder and jingle 
our spurs at the gate of the big corral and St. 
Peter looks out, we’ll just tell his royal highness 
that we are the two biggest thoroughbreds that 
ever came from Turkey Track Range; that lately 
we’ve been on the dead square,—no monkeying 
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any kind,—and it’s safe money that he’ll say 

) some tenderfoot, ‘Just fit these gentlemen out 
vith wings.’ Then we’re in the game from that 
time on.” 


Hopeful to the Last. 

\n old mine owner has been telling the Spo- 
ine Spokesman-Review how he happened to be- 
me interested in the business. ‘‘It was all on 
,ount of little Dick,” hesaid. ‘*Dick,’’ it must 
understood, was thoroughly honest, hopeful 

to a degree, but quite visionary. The acquaint- 
ance was the result of an accidental personal 
jllision while one was entering and the other 
leaving a mountainsaloon. The head-end collision 
knocked Dick off his feet, but, always polite, he 
begged the other fellow’s pardon—so much to the 
other fellow’s surprise and amusement—he being 
a man of large proportions—that he asked little 
Dick to have a drink. Names were exchanged 
and confidence soon followed. Dick’s new-found 
friend had money and the little prospector quickly 
interested him in one of his finds to the extent of 
3500. But the ‘‘Katie” did not pan out and the 
money, though expended squarely, was only put 
into a hole in the ground. Then the ‘‘Alice” 
was discovered and another $500 went to the bad. 
The “Jessie” followed suit with $500 more. After 
this nothing was heard of little Dick for a long 
time, “‘but one night—it was in the summer”— 


the story, “I was sit- 


a half-breed, with whom he had had trouble, 
was following us. We camped toward the sec- 
ond night at a spring, and from there walked— 
only a short distance—to Dick’s wonderful find. 
It was wonderful, truly—the finest vein of quartz 
Iever saw. You could crush it with a hammer 
and pick out the nuggets. Indeed, I started 
to do this, an occupation so fascinating that, 
when he went down to make camp, I did not 
go with him. It seemed to me that he had 
scarcely left my side when I heard the crack of 
two rifles, so close together that they sounded 
like one. I hastened down to the campand there, 
half-sitting and half-lying on the saddle, rifle in 
hand, with a bullet hole through his heart, was 
the faithful little Dick, and scarcely a dozen rods 
away, behind a fallen log, cold in death, lay the 
half-breed he feared. With revengeful spirit he 
had followed us. Dick’s trained eye had de- 
tected him. Neither had been too quick for the 
other—both shots had counted. 

“A little mound of dirt and 
a stump with the name carved 





no pillow save a turf of grass, and no cover other 
than the starry heaven. His life, like that of 
hundreds of other prospectors, had been devoted 
to determined search of the golden vein. He 
died with gladness in his heart, for he supposed 
that he had struck a rich find; and, unless the 
angels in heaven have whispered in his ear that 
it was only a pocket, he knows naught to the 
contrary. 





An Old Superstition. 


The old miners’ superstition, that when one of 
their number meets with death by accident two 
more will follow within a few days, has been 
fully exemplified during the last week. Sunday 
morning an accident happened at the Rarus 
mine by which two men lost their lives, and 
while their former companions were assembling 
yesterday to pay their last respects to the dead, 
Charles A. Simmons fell 490 ft. in the shaft of the 
Gagnon and was dashed to pieces.— Butte Miner. 








roughly upon it, in the heart v 
of the Colville Reservation, is 
all that marks the resting place 
of the faithful but visionary 
Dick. He had sought with a 
will, had hungered and toiled 
many a night, lying down with 

















says the narrator of 


ting on the lawn with 
my wife and a number 
of neighbors, in this 
city, when I saw com- 
ing down the street 
the most sorrowful 
looking object I ever 
saw. His clothing 
would indicate a 
tramp, but the walk, 
Fa the very bearing of 
the individual, be- 
spokea prince in man- 
ner and a millionaire 
in wealth. There 
could be no mistake 
i in the person. I knew 
at once that it was 
my partner, Dick. I 
invited him into the 
house, and then, from 
a handkerchief old 
with age and black 
with dirt the ragged 
little fellow produced 
a piece of rock, which 
he placed in my hands. 
Hiseyes sparkled and 
he showed all the ac- 
tions of joy, for now 
he was sure he had 
g found a truly rich 

mine—the hope, the 
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object of all his life. It 
was beautiful quartz. 
When I had shown 
pleasure he informed 
me it was on the Col- 
ville Reservation, and 
that he believed he 
was watched. He 
wanted me to go back 
with him. I readily 
consented, and the 
second morning we 
left for Marcus. The 
trip from there to the 
mine was a day and a 
half. He appeared 
nervous all the time, 
and said he believed 
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tween the buffalo and 


at Stony Mountain, Manitoba. 









CROSSING THE BUFFALO. 


The illustration on this page shows: 1. Crosses be- 
Texan long-horned cattle. 
3. A half-breed bred 


4. A pure buffalo. 


A ten-months’ old half-breed. 
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Dainty Linen. 

Dainty table linen possesses a charm all its 
own for the mistress of any well-kept establish- 
ment, and no care taken can be too great to 
render it attractive. 


Paint Pantry Shelves. 


Shelves in pantries in which food is kept should 
be painted, as deal and other woods, especially 
if in ashut-up place, emit a certain odor which 
flavors eatables of the more sensitive kinds, such 
as bntter, biscuits, etc. If the wood is well painted 
this is avoided. 


Sleep in the Dark. 


People with active brains and sensitive nerves 
should make it an inflexible rule to sleep in the 
dark. Even a little light in the room stimulates 
the brain and the nerves and prevents sleep, be- 
sides vitiating the air to some extent and render- 
ing it unwholesome to breathe. 


Cream of Roses. 


W hat is known ascream of roses is compounded 
of one-half ounce compound tincture benzoin, one 
ounce malaga oil, one ounce almond oil, two 
ounces of honey, and enough rose-water to make 
the mixture amount to six ounces. Add alittle 
attar of roses. It is excellent for the hands and 
face. 


Those Papers and Magazines. 


To those of us who have tidy minds, says a 
Walla Walla (Wash.) lady, there is nothing so 
irritating, in a small way, as daily and weekly 
papers and magazines lying about an otherwise 
neat room. By all means have those that are 
newest on your pet table, but last week’s you 
have read and don’ want ready to your hand, 
though you would like to have them somewhere 
near for reference. The prettiest way of keeping 
this ever-increasing number of papers tidy is to 
make a holder for them and hang it on the wall, 
where it will ornament your room and be useful 
at the same time. 


What Every Woman Should Know, 


That moire is different from watered silk, the 
waves of the first being smaller than those of 
the second. 

That bengaline has the effect of coarse gros 
grain, but as if the cord had not been inserted. 

That surah is soft silk, the threads of which 
mingle rather than look straight, as they do in 
most other silks. 

That suiting is a general term for all wool 
fabrics. 

That olive is a green, just the color of olives 

That heliotrope is an Irish bull, being a deep 
lilac rather than the heliotrope itself. 

That bodice is the proper name for any fitted 
covering worn above the waist. 


Women in Trade. 


A long, mournful masculine wail is occasion- 
ally heard in the land about the women who are 
taking the places that should be given to men 
A great deal of sentimental bosh has been in- 
dulged in about the homes these women are 
neglecting to make, the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger 
asserts, as if there were a ready-made husband 
and home for ea:h one. The only people that 
ever offered supplies in the husband line were 
the Mormons, and they got into trouble over it. 
Men who are looking for work and secretly pray- 





ing that they may not find it, are the men who 
are most likely to complain of being forestalled 
by women, who are engaged as a matter of econ- 
omy. But the reason that a woman secures the 
place is often on the principle of the “‘selection 
of the fittest,’ as well as on the principle of the 
“selection of the cheapest.” 


Epicurean Lore, ° 


The carving-knife is mightier than the sword. 

Mustard improves lobster, but ruins fowl. 

A good digestion is more to be desired than 
great riches. 

Praise your housekeeper for her successful 
dishes, and regard her failures leniently. 

Never accept the invitation of a man to take 
‘‘pot-luck” with him. He degrades the name of 
dinner and insults you. 

Nature is a great physician. Don’t be afraid 
to trust her; she looks carefully after the inter- 
ests of her patient’s stomachs. 

Let an invalid have whatever he calls for to 
eat; it is not he who craves it, but nature, and 
she will not permit him to eat to excess. 

A few spoonfuls of good soup taken on an empty 
stomach give it tone, and prepare it to receive 
acceptably more substantial fare. 

A drop or two of lemon juice and a dash of 
cayenne on an oyster may be tolerated, but it is 
best eaten direct from the shell, flavored with 
its own juice. , 


What Men Admire in Wives. 


Men admire in their wives the virtue of sym- 
pathy, which means a heart that is readily 
touched with a tale of joy or sorrow. They like 
intelligence, but if they can only have one or the 
other of the two qualities in their helpmeets, 
then they would generally prefer that the heart 
should be stronger thanthe brain. They, above 
all, like women who seem always to possess a 
continual source of sunshine in themselves, and 
whose faces are index to the contented mind, 
which is said to be a continual feast. They like 
a woman to dress well, but that is not necessarily 
either expensively or conspicuously. They want 
in women companions who know enough of the 
world and its ways and of what is going on there 
to be able to talk intelligently with them of all 
in which they themselvs are interested, and of 
their hopes and fears for the future, so that they 
may be ready with cheering words of sympathy 
and encouragement when they are needed. 


Woman’s Advantages. 


The Walla Walla (Wash.) Statesman deduces 
the following from its study of the comparative 
merits of the sexes. 

‘*What woman loses in profundity she gains in 
quickness. She excels in tact, and extricates 
herself from a difficulty with astonishing adroit- 
ness. In language she is more apt than man. 
Girls learn to speak quicker than boys and old 
women are more talkative than old men. Among 
the uneducated the wife can express herself more 
intelligently than the husband. Experience in 
co-educational institutions shows that women are 
more faithful and punctilious than men, and are 
at least equally apt. In colleges where a record 
of standing is kept the women gain probably a 
somewhat higher average. In the years im- 
mediately following graduation the men show 
much greater intellectual progress. Women 
reach their mental maturity at an earlier age, 
and develop relatively less after maturity. In 
many kinds of routine work, especially that re- 
quiring patience, women are superior, but they 
are less able to endure protracted overwork. We 
have seen that woman is less modified physically 
than man and varies less from the average. The 
same is true mentally. Women are more alike 
than men and more normal, as it were. The 
geniuses have been men for the most part, and 





so have the cranks. Woman’s thought pursues 
old rather than new lines. Her tendency is to- 
ward reproduction, while man’s is toward pro- 
duction. Woman loves the old, the tried an: 
the customary. She is conservative, and acts as 
society’s balance wheel. Man represents vari- 
ation. He reforms, he explores, thinks out ; 
new way.” 


Worth Remembering. 


That to compel a child to eat anything again-t 
which its palate naturally rebels is a cruelty a 
the moment and is likely to produce evil resu 
later on. 

That the safest court-plaster to use is the 
white, transparent kind, as the others are liable 
to contain poisonous dyes. 

That heavy bed clothing often produces sleep- 
lessness. 

That silver or steel thimbles are the safest to 
use, since others contain lead, brass or pewter, 
producing inflammation in a slight scratch. 

That burnt camphor, inhaled, will often cure a 
cold in the head. 

That bits of white wax used freely when pack- 
ing white garments or fabrics, such as tulle or 
silk evening gowns and choice lace, crepe shaw]s, 
etc., will keep them from turning yellow. 

That a few drops of the tincture of benzoin put 
into the water in which the face is bathed will 
prevent the shiny appearance of the skin with 
which so many people are affected, especially in 
warm weather. Thata severe paroxysm of cough- 
ing may often be arrested by a table-spoonful of 
glycerine in a wine-glass of hot milk. 


About Wash Goods, 


To wash colored muslin use warm, not hot 
suds, made with soft water and best white soap. 
Do not soak the muslin, and wash only one thing 
at a time. Change the suds as soon as it looks 
dingy, and put the garments at once into fresh 
suds. Rinse first in clear water, and then in wa- 
ter slightly blued. Squeeze quite dry, but do 
not wring the goods. Hang in a shady place 
where the sunshine will not strike it, as that 
fades all colors. For lawns and organdies which 
are delicately colored, boil wheat bran, about 
two quarts to a dress, in soft water for half an 
hour, let it cool, strain the liquor and use it in- 
stead of soap-suds. It removes dirt like soap, 
keeps the color, and the clothes only need rins- 
ing in one water, and even starching is unneces- 
sary. Suds and rinsing water for colored articles 
should be used as cold as possible. Wash silk 
handkerchiefs by laying them onasmooth board 
and rubbing them with the palm of the hand. 
Use either borax or white castile soap to make 
the suds; rinse in clear water, shake till nearly 
dry, fold evenly, lay between boards, put a 
weight on them. No ironing is required. Silk 
ribbons may be treated in the same manner. 


The Servant Question. 


The servant problem today is too difficult for 
the average housekeeper to solve. Its intricacies 
often cannot be mastered even by a Vassar grad- 
uate or the prize pupil of a cooking school. 
Though the fin de siecle woman can make po- 
litical speeches and understand the internal af- 
fairs of the Departments of State, she is too often 
wofully lacking in the management of household 
affairs, and particularly of her servants. She 
knows this, and, worse yet, her servants know it 
and take advantage of it. 

The result, says the Portland Oregonian, isa 
sort of hasty pudding menage, where one is 
never sure of anything except a month’s warning 
from the present incumbent. If the American 
woman would pay a trifle more attention to her 
servants and their training, instead of desolating 
her home in order to attend political and other 
similar meetings, this evil would be speedily 
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RESIDENCE OF J. ELSINGER, 8T. ANTHONY PARK, MINN —MIDWAY BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


remedied. Servants are not what they were 
when our grand-mothers kept their model homes, 
but, of course, we could hardly expect it; they, as 
well as their employers, have ‘‘evoluted,”’ and so 
far as home management is concerned, not for 
the better in either case. 

In place of an active, willing, helpful assistant, 
interested in the welfare of the household, we 
allow in our kitchen those who are rather a 
hindrance than a help. 

It is not, however, all the fault of this much 
abused class of people; too often we see a woman 
who treats her servants with less care than she 
bestows upon her furniture, one who has no re- 
gard for their comfort and is unmistakably in- 
different toward them. On the other hand, the 
woman is as much in the wrong who makes a 
confident of her cook and discusses with her all 
the business affairs of the family. 

There is nothing that will so soon spoil a ser- 
vant as this confidential relation between mis- 
tress and maid; often the very family skeleton 
tself is called from the closet and discussed 
with her; then in a month or two cook leayes 
and Mrs. B. hears all about Mrs. A.’s affairs, and 
poor Bridget is branded as an ‘‘impudent, tat- 
tling girl, and not to be trusted.” Surely, ifa 
woman cannot keep her own counsel in family 
natters her cook should not be expected to do so. 

There is really nothing more to be desired by 
any housekeeper than a good domestic, but to 
get such a treasure you yourself must work. 
Good material is required, and on that as a basis 
you can build the rest by careful training. There 
should be mutual interest, mutual trust and mu- 
tual respect, and without these the best results 
cannot be obtained. 

If there were as many good schools for train- 
ing domestics as there are for milliners and 
dressmakers, the pressing need of so many house- 








wives could be supplied. The American woman 
requires nota harridan, nor one whom she fears, 
in her household; she does not need a ‘‘queen of 
the kitchen,” either, before whom all must bow; 
she should have a faithful, efficient helper—a 
real co-worker. 


A Minnesota Mansion. 


The accompanying illustration represents the 
elegant mansion of Mr. J. Elsinger, the senior 
proprietor of one of St. Paul’s largest mercantile 
houses—the Golden Rule. This beautiful resi- 
dence is at St. Anthony Park and was erected by 
J. Royall McMurran at a cost of nearly 850,000. It 
stands on the loftiest elevation in Ramsey County, 
and from its tower are plainly visible the flelds 
and woodlands of five counties. The site com- 
prises two and one-half acres. Mr. Elsinger has 
engaged an experienced landscape gardener and 
there is every certainty that, ere long, these 
grounds will vie in beauty with any in the 
Northwest. 


Trouble in the Vanity Family. 


There is a house, and a home, in a city suburb 
which has become divided against itself—and all 
because the mistress of it refused on one occasion 
to coddle her husband’s self-love. The facts are 
these: 

Mr. Vanity, to heighten the enjoyment of an 
unselfish evening with his family, asked his wife 
mischievously at dinner whether she wanted him 
to stay at home with her instead of going to the 
club. The wife replied sweetly that she wished 
it if he wanted to, otherwise not. 

Mr. Vanity had calculated that she would give 
him a love-look, blush and say: ‘“‘Oh, John!” or 
something of the kind. Her reasonableness dis- 
appointed him. Indeed, it raised his ire and he 
went about making her take it back. ‘I should 





think you would want me to stay, anyway, 
whether I wish to or not,” he protested. More 
sweetly than before she assured him that while 
it would give her pleasure to spend a quiet even- 
ing at home with him the hours would be robbed 
of all their joys if he did not remain because it 
was his pleasure todoso. His wishes were first. 

‘*Won’t you ask me to stay, then?” 

**No, dear.” 

““By thunder, I’ll leave the house, and I’ll go 
now.”’ 

She smiled. 

He put on his hat and coat. He took consider- 
able time about it, too. When they were nicely 
adjusted he returned to the dining-room and 
stated in a subdued voice that she had only to 
say one word and he would take them off. To 
which she replied, in a voice that was almost 
angelic, that she expected him to act at his own 
pleasure in that, as in all matters. To which he 
answered briskly that he ‘‘did not suppose he 
had married that kind of a woman.” Shortly 
afterward the front door closed with a bang. 

Mr. Vanity’s wife spent the evening with her 
sewing and her little ones. Her husband re- 
turned about 1 o’clock, but made no reference to 
his visit in town or the cause of it. Before the 
gas was turned out he asked quite meekly 
whether she would not like to see ‘‘Trilby” the 
next evening. She said smilingly, but unen- 
thusiastically, that she would. He then sighed 
deeply, as one who has become relieved of a 
great burden. 

But that did not patch up the trouble, and the 
man is out of confidence with himself. Of course, 
the point is that she never answered him in such 
a way before. And he wants to know whether 
this blinketty-blank- newspaper-new-woman non- 
sense is getting into his wife’s head.—Minneapo- 
lis Times. 
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FROM SPOKANE TO THE COLUMBIA. 
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The projectors of the Spokane Falls and North- 
ern Railway builded not only wisely but well. 
Spokane is the starting point of this fine system 
of railway which takes anortherly course through 
a splendid country, touching first the Columbia 
River at Marcus. From this point it follows the 
Columbia to Waneta, B. C., thence up the Penol 
d’Oreille for a distance and striking the Kootenay 
River at Nelson. This latter point is in one of 
the great silver-producing districts of British 
Columbia. 

The last of August a party representing the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, consisting of Capt. C. 
H. Saunders, A. B. Rumsey, photographer, and 
myself, boarded the Spokane Falls and Northern 
Railway train at Spokane bound for the Trail 
Creek Mining District. It was not quite the 
season of the year for nature to have exhausted 
her supply of chlorophyl, nevertheless, such 
seemed to be the case, and she wore a sombre 
garb. Immense tracts of woodland in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia had been ravished by the fire fiend. Dense 
clouds and columns of smoke enwrapped the 
mountains and filled the valleys. The sky was 
dull and the sun, at times, was almost ob- 
scured. 

We passed out from the city of Spokane and 
its surroundings. The beautiful residences and 
magnificent business blocks were gradually lost 
to sight. The hum of the wheel and the roar of 
the falls grew less and less as the ratio of dis- 
tance increased. I then turned my attention to 
the country through which we were passing. 





For several miles we are carried over a wide 


Eberman. 
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plateau or table-land; a heavy grade is before us, 
and we soon reach the summit. We pass over to 
a mountain stream, and follow its meandering 
banks for several miles. On either side there 
are mountains and vales, glensand dells. Beauti- 
ful woods consisting of pine, spruce, fir and tam- 
arack, interspersed all along our way. 

About forty miles out from Spokane we have 
a delightful and pleasing picture presented to 
our view. It is Loon Lake. Just why this beau- 
tiful lake should have been marred by its name, 
is beyond my comprehension. No doubt it was 
the result of thoughtlessness. But Loon Lake, 
leaving out the name, is a charming spot, an 
ideal resort. It is about four and a half miles in 
length by one mile in width. Many resort to its 
shores during the summer and fall months. Fre- 
quent excursion parties are carried from all 
points along the line of the Spokane Falls and 
Northern Railway to this ideal spot. On its 
placid waters may be seen a number of pretty 
boats, both large and small, darting hither and 
yon. It abounds in trout, black bass, whitefish 
and perch. Some years ago the U.S. Govern- 
ment had the lake well stocked with the finny 
tribe. The time of limitation has expired, and 
now the lover of the rod and the admirer of the 
piscatorial art can revel to his heart’s content. 

Leaving these delightful surroundings, the 
train carries us on through charming wood- 
lands, along beautiful, silvery streams and across 
great mountains. 

The Chewelah Valley is next to attract atten- 
tion. Several little towns and hamlets we find 
interspersed along the route. They are not of 





great size, but sufficient to meet the wants of t 
people of the country surrounding. 

Leaving these scenes we pass into the Colyi| 
Valley, following closely the Colville River 
a point where it empties into the Colum! 
River. The Colville River and valley take thej 
names from the Colville tribe of Indians. A m: 
beautiful section would, I think, be hard to § 
in the State of Washington. The soil is rich, 
wood and water are had in abundance, and al] 
the conditions are favorable to the successful 
growing of wheat, oats, rye,andcorn. Vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, fruits in great variety—such 
as apples, pears, plums, grapes and bevries—al] 
grow in unlimited quantities. Stock should do 
well in this region, also. The purest spring wa- 
ter gushes from the mountain sides, there js 
forage of all kinds and there are no chilling, beat- 
ing storms and stinging, freezing cold weather 
to contend with. All the conditions being favor- 
able, there seems to be every inducement to the 
man who desires to engage in the stock business, 
Or, if dairying is his choice, he can do no better; 
for a ready market is waiting to take all the 
milk, butter and cheese that can be produced. 

When the Colville tribe of Indians had their 
reservation ceded to them by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, there were several of them who were not 
disposed to leave their homes and the old, fa- 
miliar surroundings. About fifty of them de- 
cided to remain in the beautiful valley which 
had received its name from their tribe. They 
each selected 160 acres of land, and at once set 
about the tilling of the soil, cutting hay off the 
meadows and raising stock. Today someof them 
have most lovely farms and are quite independ- 
ent. 

Generally speaking, the Indian as a farmer is 
not a success. There are several qualifications 
lacking in the Indian. From his youth he has 
been taught that labor was degrading. The 
chase has been his occupation—unless engaged 
in following the nobler art of war. Lastly, the 
squaw, from the earliest period, has been the 
servant of her high, mighty and royal lord, doing 
his bidding. She did all for her master’s sake, 
and murmured not. But a change had to come 
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sooner or later. The chase was fast becoming a 
thing of the past. With the buffalo, the elk and 
the antelope extinct, the deer almost gone and 
the bear and lesser animals fast disappearing, 
the Indian had nearly reached the point where 
it was sink or swim, root or die. He wisely con- 
cluded not to die, but to perfect himself in the 
art of rooting and swimming. Thus he has been 
enabled to prolong his days, and, in a measure, 
to redeem himself. He is doing well for the In- 
dian; and, when the twenty-five years shall have 
expired, he may be wiser, or at least become 
more reconciled to his lot. By that time, too, 
these beautiful and fertile valleys will be in the 
possession of men who, no doubt, will cause them 
to bloom and blossom and increase a hundred fold. 

Our train carries us on through the Colville 
Valley. About ninety miles out from Spokane 
we come to the beautiful town of Colville. It 
numbers about 1,000 inhabitants and is the county 
seat of Stevens County. There are indications of 
thrift on every side. The business houses are 
good and the residences, while not palatial, are 
pleasant, comfortable and homelike. The sur- 
rounding country shows an air of thrift, and con- 
tentment bears its impress. 

We speed along and pass through Colville 
Mission. Here the Catholics have a church, 
schools, ete., for the education of the Colville 
Indians. In this field they have met with un- 
isual success, and many Indians have gone hence 
better men and women—better Indians, and far 
better fitted to compete with his white brother 
and neighbor. 

In passing through this wonderful valley we 
had our attention called to what is known as 
Marcus Flats. It is a beautiful, fertile valley, 
varying in width from one to four miles, and 
several miles long. The farms in this particular 
valley are not large, but they are all, apparently 
ut least, under an excellent state of cultivation. 
Thus, along the entire route [I found marked 
evidence of thrift and independence. 

Marcus is the first town where we come in view 
of the Columbia River. From this point we 
follow closely its banks to Northport, a distance 
of twenty-five miles. The saying has almost 
passed into a truism that ‘first impressions are 
lasting.” My first sight and my first impression 
of the Columbia Rive, will ever remain a beau- 
tiful, living picture. It is one of nature’s rare 
gems, well worth thousands of miles’ travel for 
the sake of a single view. 

from Marcus to Northport it is a succession of 
panoramic scenes. The lofty mountain peaks 
tower on either side; then come the foot-hills, 
and then—deep gulches and abysmal canyons. 
Amid all these majestic, enchanting and be- 
witching scenes, the turbulent Columbia sweeps 
on in its course to the Pacific. Rapids, riffles 
and delles are in abundance; but the deep, emer- 
ald-hued waters rush on in mad fury, and for 
hundreds of miles the steamboat can ply without 
obstruction or interruption. 

At Northport we leave the train for a steam- 
boat—which is waiting to convey us to Trail 
Landing, the entrepot to the wonderful new mi- 
ning district of Rossland and Trail Creek. 


* 
* 


They Must Wear ’Em. 

Mrs. Mary Lease and Susan B. Anthony met 
in the hotel lobby at Washington one day and 
repaired to the latter’s apartments, where they 
discussed the emancipation question. 

“To hold fast safely those things which we 
have wrested from the men must be our highest 
aim,” said Susan, earnestly, ‘‘and to do this, 
what would you suggest?” 

‘Have you ever tried suspenders?” asked Mrs. 
Lease, who was something of a wit herself. And 
then they called the bell-boy and ordered two 
glasses of lemonade, laughing heartily the while. 
—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 











NORTHERN FUR GATHERERS. 


The Alaska and British Columbia Indians have 
the corner on nearly every kind of valuable fur 
skin which enters into the commerce of the 
North Pacific. They know what a skin is worth 
as well as any white man. London quotations 
cut no figure with the indifferent canoeist who 
is ever guided by what he has been getting in 
years past. He has been accustomed in the past 
to get his old hat full of $20 gold pieces for a big 
sea otter skin, and he is never willing to accept 
anything less. It is the same with other classes 
of fur skins. These luxurious prices have made 
him a regular nabob, and as a general rule the 
Indians of the North who follow the chase, and 
they all do, more or less, havea deal more money 
than the best paid laborer or mechanic of the 
States. 

An extensive dealer in furs made atrip up the 
Coast on a late steamer, and his experience has 
taught him that the Alaska Indian is too inde- 
pendent for anything. 

An offer of $6,000 was made for twenty sea 
otter skins while up there, and the greedy In- 
dians refused it. Three hundred dollars a skin! 
He saw klootchmen (Indian women) up there on 
the beach with aprons full of gold coin. 

The Indians are great gatherers of deer and 
elk skins, the hair seal, marten, sea otter, etc. 
Nearly all skins offered are by Indians and their 
half-breed kinsmen. The sea otter is the most 
valuable as well as the most wary andrare. Hair 
seal are taken in large numbers along the Coast, 
and reach Seattle in bales of 100 or more every 
steamer. While not as valuable as the fur seal, 
they cut quite a figure in Coast commerce with 
the Indians. They are made up into gloves and 
turned to various accounts, without much refer- 
ence to the fur or hair thatisonthem. Someof 
the hair sealskins are manufactured here in 
Seattle, while a portion is shipped East. The 
skin is more valuable than deer skin, and some 
are as large as the largest sheep pelts or calf 
skins. Here they are sorted into large, medium 
and small, according to size. They are mostly 
taken by shooting with the rifle or shotgun.— 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 

oe 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


Scarred by arrows, wounded by bullets, pur- 
sued by foes from valley to valley and from river 
to river, the whilom monarch has at last found a 
covert and a breathing spell foraday. He has 
skulked like a wounded wolf; he has crouched 
like a fox in his lair. Thecry of a vulture hov- 
ering high above had made him tremble—he, 
who had driven the dreaded grizzly out of his 
path more than once, and whose sharp, stout 
horns had sent more than one Indian pony to his 
death! 

Ah! But the cries of the coyote have brought 
company! They come sneaking out of thicket 
and grass and crevice until there are a dozen. 
The youngest calf of a herd would not fear them, 
and yet their angry snarls make the old monarch 
tremble! The sun seems to drop into a lower 
notch as the old monarch moves softly about to 
snatch a bite here and there, butal ways keeping 
his eye onthe pack. As the craving of hunger 
becomes partly satisfied, the fire comes back to 
his eyes, and he even gives his head a defiant 
toss. If their howling brings the savage wolf, 
he will die fighting—he will die game. He has 
fought them a hundred battles, and never suffered 
defeat. 

Here they come! He looks up to find himself 
almost encircled. They are hungry and gaunt. 
Their eyes blaze, and foam falls from their lips 
as they close in on him. Now, watch him! He 
is nv longer the fugitive—the craven, trembling 
at every sound. His head is held high; there is 
@ royal fire in his great eyes, and he utters a low 











bellow of defiance and paws the earth as a chal- 
lenge for them to come on. 

Crack! Crash! Hurrah! 

The bull totters, sways to and fro, and falls to 
the earth, shot through the heart. A man leaps 
out of the thicket, waves his hat and gun, and 
cheers the success of his shot, while the wolves 
sneak away into the twilight and growl and snap 
at each other, 

The last of his race is dead. He would have 
died fighting as a monarch should, but man pre- 
vented. It is the last hide—the last feast for 
wolves and vultures—the last monument to mark 
man’s savagery when stirred by cupidity and 
selfishness.—M. Quad in Detroit Free Press. 
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AN UNDERGROUND PARIS IN ST. PAUL. 


A considerable part of the area of St. Paul, in- 
cluding all the level plateau which, broadly de- 
lineated, extends from Wabasha Street to Fort 
Snelling, rests upon a stratum of blue limestone, 
underneath which, at the depth of from fifteen 
to thirty feet, lies a deep stratum of white quartz- 
ose sandstone. This sandstone is of soft texture, 
and is easily excavated with pick and shovel; 
while, on the other hand, its consistency is such 
that it holds together like mortar in wall and 
ceiling. Broad and deep or high galleries may 
be dug through it, and they will stand for all 
time without the support of masonry, unless 
eroded by water. For this reason it has been 
utilized to a large extent by breweries in the 
city for storage cellars for beer, although, in 
Hamm’s new brewery, these underground cellars 
have been abandoned—mainly for lack of venti- 
lation and the difficulty of controlling the tem- 
perature—for spacious cold-storage vaults ad- 
mitting of complete ventilation. This sandstone 
stratum has also been extensively used for sewers 
on the streets between Wabasha and seven cor- 
ners, and recently the telephone company has 
conceived the bright idea of avoiding the heavy 
expense of excavating conduits for its wires 
through the limestone, by striking down into 
this bed of soft sandstone underneath, and dig- 
ging out a passage for its wires high enough for 
a man to walk through erect. 

It was clearly not for nothing that nature laid 
this useful and convenient stratum of plastic 
rock under so large a part of St. Paul. The uses 
already made of it show the much wider uses to 
which it might be put. There seems to be no 
reason why what the telephone company has 
done with its wires, and the city with its sewers, 
should not be done with the whole system of 
underground pipes and conduits. Instead of ex- 
cavating trenches for them in the bed of lime- 
stone, which covers the deeper stratum of sand- 
stone, an immense expense would have been 
saved, may still be saved, by digging out broad 
chambers or subways through the latter, where, 
as in the sewers of Paris, not only the sewers, 
but the water and gas pipes and the telegraph 
and telephone wires, could be gathered in a com- 
mon passage way. Underground railways, too, 
could be very cheaply constructed through tun- 
nels run through this pliable material. Of course, 
the practical objection to its being utilized in 
this way is the fact that it occupies only a sec- 
tion of St. Paul, and that the system of common 
subterranean galleries for all pipes and conduits 
could not be extended beyond the limits of the 
limestone plateau without expensive masonry. 
But, some day, we shall come to that. This city, 
all cities, will be forced in self-defense to adopt 
the Parisian plan and concentrate all the con- 
duits in broad and deep underground passages, 
where they can always be inspected and their 
defects repaired. St. Paul, for the reasons we 
have indicated, is far better equipped by nature 
than perhaps any other city in the world, for the 
adoption of this most economical and most health- 


ful of all systems of underground conduits.—S¢, 
Paul Pioneer Press, 
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GANG THE GAIT. 


© Janie, say you'll wed with me, 
And do not bid me wait; 

The Le 
And blithe we'll gang 


yrd our strength and stay shall be, 
our gait! 


We two have known each other long 
Have 


So sweet my love has grown, and strong, 
No art have I to tell 


we not known full well? 


I have no wealth of lands or gold 
No meikle leart 
A heart IT have 


Odo 


ing ken; 
both true and bold, 
not break it, then! 


Then give to your true love ae kiss, 
And give your heart alang, 
And say with bonny hand in his 


Soon you to kirk will gang 


O lassie, say you'll wed with me 
And do not bid me 
I'he Lord our strength and stay shall be, 


wait 


And blithe we'll gang our gait! 
WaALcteR B. Moss. 
Duluth, Minn 


NA MAIRE!”’ 


“NA MAIRE! 


The sun does not hide itself because there is 
death in the land, and the sky was deeply blue 
with drifting, snowy fleeces that seemed to catch 
on the peaks of the great mountains thrust 
roughly among the smiling softness about them. 

Down at their feet, on mountains less lofty, a 
little village nestled, its rude cabins half-hidden 
among newly-leaved shrubbery or firs of second 
growth, while along the paths leading to the 
deep, gloomy coal mines the grass was green and 
fragrant, with here and there a violet, blue as a 
turquois, showing its dainty head. The azaleas 
and rhododendrons blushed by swift, cool streams 
and the great, expressive dogwood flowers shone 
whitely among the dusky firs and cedars through 
which the iron rails were laid, connecting the 
mining camps with the city below. 

Groups of miners waited about the little sta- 
tion for the train due fromthe camp at the ter- 
minus of the road. The shriek of the engine 
was heard at last and the black smoke appeared, 
tainting the sweet, spring atmosphere as the train 
slackened its speed and stopped at the station 
where, with faces grave and voices low, its oc- 
cupants alighted. 

The foremost coach contained the members of 
some order who, in addition to their badges, wore 
stringy bands of crape upon their brawny arms. 

Two by twothey formed a line behind the long, 
black coffin containing the remains of a brother 
in the order whose face had long been familiar, 
counting length of time by mining-camp stand- 
ards, and who had won many friends among these 
men of strong emotions and openly expressed 
opinions, 

Moving slowly, the procession passed over the 
road—scarce more that a footpath. 

They were stalwart men—young, for the most 
part, whose garb bespoke an indifference to con- 
ventionality, many, owing to the warmth of the 
day, having discarded their coats, the black band 
upon their arms contrasting with the coarse blue 
flannel of theirshirts. The antiquated garments 
of the elderly men denoted their long possession; 
while short-waisted coats too tight for broad 
shoulders, and sleeves so short that great wrists 
protruded far beyond glazed bindings, were made 
more conspicuous by contact with garments new- 
ly purchased and worn with consciousness of 
their newness by the owner. 

A straggling group of women follow, some 
holding children in their arms, as they slowly 
crossed the bridge spanning the shallow, rushing 
stream, and the corduroy road sunk in the slough 
beyond, where melted snow from’ the higher 
mountains ran clear, with tiny ripples, among 
the coarse, sprouting grass and water plants and 
where moss hung in soft, green festoons from 
great, half-rotted logs laved by the waters of 
many succeeding springs. 





In and out among tender greens the sad pro- 
cession slowly moved, the shabby garbof poverty 
seeming to heighten the sadness of the scene. 

The sunlight lay broad and yellow in the little 
grave-yard,—a spot hewn from the green walls 
of thick forest, where a few white head-stones 
gleamed, though most of the graves were marked 
with wooden boards in which rudely-cut initials 
told wholay beneath. The pebbleson new-made 
graves shone whitely in the dark mountain soil 
as the sun touched them, and shadows long and 
dark fell from the cedars, pressing like plumed 
mourners close to the uneven fence about the 
little clearing. 

The procession paused and the services began. 

With heads uncovered, all listened attentively 
to the words of the tall young minister, and 
voices rich, though uncultivated, joined in sing- 
ing the old, familiar hymn which has been sung 
for many mourned and loved ones. 

. * 
* 

The train from the city had been climbing the 
mountains since early morning and now stopped 
at the station for an hour’s waiting. There were 
few passengers in the single coach that was 
dragged behind the long line of coal-cars, but 
the little old woman with the pleasant, motherly 
face and the fair-haired girl looked up with mild 
impatience, being anxious tosurprise the son and 
brother who did not expect them until the fol- 
lowing day. They walked about restlessly, and 
followed the path over which the procession had 
just passed. 

“*Tt’s a bonnie country,” said the little mother 
as they reached the shallow, singing stream, ‘‘an’ 
a bonnie day on which I shall see my boy again 
after five long years o’ waitin’, wi’ only his let- 
ters to cheer us, an’ he strivin’ for an’ savin’ the 
siller that wad bring us till him from ower the 
sea till the hame he ha’ made for us, an’ now we 
shall a’ be happy thegether ance maire.”’ 

‘*Hark!’’ as the sound of singing reached her 
ears; this road maun lead till the kirk of berry- 
in’ groon, an’ some puir soul maun be laid till 
rest, for ’tis the song they sung about puir Mag- 
gie’s grave. An’, somehow, the morn with the 
sun shinin’,sae brightly an’ the glimp o’ the 
woods, a’ green an’ bonnie wi’ flowers, makes me 
think o’ the morn when the Father took her to 
Himsel’, an’ you an’ Jamie were a’ ’twas left me, 
though the love you twa ha’ shown me ha’ made 
my heart less sair for the loss o’ Maggie; but the 
thoct o’ seein’ Jamie again ha’ made me remem- 
ber the gude-man, an’ puir Maggie, that he loved 
sae well, canna share our joy.” 

Walking gravely on, they joined the group of 
women who stood apart from the circle of men 
about the grave. 

‘*There’s na’ women among the mourners; he 
maun be far away fra mither or sister or wife,” 
whispered the little woman sadly. 

She thought with joy that, henceforth, in ill- 
ness or sorrow, her own dear son would not lack 
a mother’s tender ministrations. 

The services were closing and one by one the 
men filed slowly past the coffin for a parting look 
at their comrade. 

The last one in the line had given his hesita- 
ting, awe-struck glance,and then a woman stepped 
forward timidly, almost ashamed to be the first 
to do so. 

The tall cedars still threw their shadows and 
the sunlight fell warmly between. Sweet notes 
of spring birds floated out from the leafy screen, 
and the light breeze, sweet with flowers, yet 
suggestive of snow peaks above, fluttered the 
loose ends of crape about the men’s arms. 

Several of the women had cast their inquisitive 
or sorrowful looks at the face within the coffin; a 
voung girl, with a wealth of hair showing golden 
beneath her shabby hat, turned her head and 
walked apart to hide the tears that filled her 
violet eyes. 





The strangers reverently joined the line of 
women and the kindly old face at last bent over 
the dead. 

The sun shone on and the bird notes rang out 
loud and sweet; but a discord struck the sweet 
harmony, a wail of sorrow troubled the placid lay. 

*“°Tis Jamie! "Tis my ain laddie! Ob, Jamie, 
your mither ha’ come till ye, but ye will smile 
your welcome an’ comfort her na maire, na 
maire!” CLARA I. PRICE. 


CONDEMNED AUTOMATONS. 


The execution of the youthful murderer, Clay 
Pugh, at Boulder recently, created the usual 
discussion of the subject of legal hangings and 
the deportment of condemned criminals during 
their last hours and at the scaffold. So long as 
death is an impenetrable mystery, and solong as 
the first instinct of human kind is the preservya- 
tion of one’s own life, there will be a deep inter- 
est in the conduct of every man who knows that 
he is on the brink of eternity. It is neither idle 
curiosity nor a morbid spirit of speculation, that 
makes people stop and consider and study mi- 
nutely the actions of those of their fellow beings 
who are so situated; and thus it was that the 
subject was naturally broached on the train com- 
ing in from Boulder the evening after the affair 
in Jefferson County. 

“Tt was a wonderful exhibition of nerve on 
Pugh’s part,’ said one. 

‘*But he wasn’t as brave as Bryson, who was 
hanged in 1889,” an old-timer added. ‘Bryson 
was the coolest man in the crowd. He appeared 
almost as if he enjoyed the situation.” 

There was one man in the party who didn’t 
believe the deportment of either so-called ‘‘nervy’, 
criminal was an indication of courage. ‘‘Itis all 
bosh, this talk about meeting death bravely,” 
he said. ‘It isn’t bravery at all. 

**How do I account for it then? Simply enough. 
The real pangs of poignant suffering come to the 
criminal who is to die in the hours we wot not of. 
Minutes are hours and hours are days and weeks, 
after the sentence of death is passed. Noone but 
the man himself knows of the agonizing mo- 
ments—the hopes and fears and the doubt and 
despair that fill them. The case goes to a higher 
court, where the judges are deliberate and, in 
their own time, hand down a dispassionate re- 
view of the evidence and therulings. There are 
long nights of black despair and moments when 
hope is high—until, at last, every avenue of es- 
cape is blocked and the man knows it. 

‘“*The human brain isa delicate affair. Menof 
strong ‘intellect have been driven insane by the 
constant pressure of financial woes, which, com- 
pared with lifeitself, are mere trivialities. What 
must be the effect of those constant, alternating 
emotional extremes? There is a limit to the 
physical ability to bear them, and, when it is 
reached, the relaxation comes. The wearied 
senses, dulled by the constant wear, at last suc- 
cumb, and it is an automaton, not a man in the 
first vigor of intellectual power, who steps for- 
ward to exchange his term of suffering for an 
opportunity to solve the mysteries of the great 
beyond. 

“Consider the characters of the men whose 
bravado on the scaffold excites wonder. They 
are brutal wife-slayers, whose victims were puny 
and long-suffering; thugs, whose weapons were 
sheathed in the backsof men they meant to rob— 
despicable assassins and cravens all!—and yet 
you will read, almost every day, of their forti- 
tude in the day of death. Righteousness is4 
powerful stimulus for bravery, but there is none 
there. We cannot say they were by nature coura- 
geous, for we know they were not; and so | as 
sert confidently, that the smile and the cool 
words of the man with the noose around his 
neck, prove nothing except what I have told 
you.” — Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 
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IRRIGATION BY ARTESIAN WELLS. 


. B. Groat, of St. Paul, writes a very inter- 
esting account for the Globe, of successful irri- 
gation by artesian wells in South Dakota. The 
best object lesson in this line he found at Mel- 
lette upon the Hunter farm, which he describes 
as follows: 

‘A practical illustration of the value of irriga- 
tion for successful farming is afforded by the 
crops produced this season on the Hunter farm, 
near Mellette, S. D. There are several other 
farms successfully irrigated by artesian wells in 
various parts of the State, but this large farm is 
the most important, as careful attention has been 
given to develop the best methods to employ in 
properly irrigating the land with this system of 
irrigation. Briefly described, the Hunter farm 
contains 800 acres of land and has an artesian 
well 1,065 feet deep, 6 inches in diameter (4+ at 
bottom), and with a pressure of 165 pounds to the 
square inch discharges 1,200 gallons of water a 
minute into a reservoir covering five acres and 
built to hold from four to five feet depth of water. 
The well cost $3,500 and the reservoir $600 and 
will irrigate two sections, or 1,280 acres of land. 
It has been demonstrated that when once the 
ground is thoroughly wet deep down it dees not 
require to be irrigated each season, as the sub- 
soil holds sufficient moisture to insure good crops 
for twoor three years, and therefore it is thought 
thad this will, after a year or two, irrigate three 
sections, about 2,000 acres, or possibly more. 

“The surplus water from the well has formed 
several small lakes on the farm, which beautify 
the place and afford an abundant supply of water 
for stock. The farm house and barns are sup- 
plied with water forced through pipes leading 
from the well. The services of Mr. H. W. Me- 
serve, a native Californian and an expert in irri- 
gation, have been employed by Mr. H. F. Hunter 
to secure intelligent assistance in properly irri- 
gating his lands. Mr. Meserve says that arte- 
sian wellirrigation in South Dakota is a better 
and cheaper system than that afforded by costly 
canals and ditches in California. 

“The yields per acre on the Hunter farm this 
season were 34 bushels of wheat, 78 bushels of 
oats, 40 bushels of corn, 200 bushels of potatoes 
and othercrops in proportion. The yieldson ad- 
joining farms were considerably less than half 
those on the Hunter farm. The hot winds early 
in July which seriously damaged promising 
crops on adjoining lands passed over the irri- 
gated fields without material injury to the crops 
growing thereon. While the farm was not cropped 
to its full capacity this season, the products on 
less than 700 acres will furnish nearly 100 car 
loads of freight for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. The officers of this railroad 
are alive to the importance of developing the 
artesian well system of irrigation in South Da- 
kota and have arranged low excursion rates from 
other points in the State to Mellette to enable 
people interested in irrigation to visit the Hunter 
farm and witness one of the most interesting ob- 
ject lessons on irrigation that can be imagined. 
The farm is being steadily improved, and this 
season, from the profits realized from crops has 
paid a dividend of 25 per cent on the $17,000 of 
capital employed, besides some considerable ex- 
penditures for betterments. The profits of the 
farm this season more than return the cost of 
the well and reservoir. Mr. Hunter has an ex- 
perimental garden in which all varieties of 
grains, grasses, clovers, vetches, seeds. trees and 
vegetables have been cultivated to determine 
which varieties are best adapted to the soil and 
Climate, 

“When it is considered that with plenty of 
moisture all kinds of forest trees can be success- 
fully grown on the now treeless prairies of South 
Dakota and North Dakota, it will be readily seen 








that with the extension of irrigation frequent 
groves and hedges will soon appear over the face 
of the country and will break the force of the hot 
winds of summer and the cold blasts of winter. 
When the country is once supplied with the pro- 
tection afforded by an ample forest growth, it 
will make a great change in the climatic condi- 
tions of this region, and among the groves and 
hedges the hardier varieties of fruit trees and 
small fruits will thrive. 

“The subject of artesian well irrigation is at- 
tracting much attention in North Dakota, and 
there is an active movement on foot to commence 
the construction of wells for irrigation in the 
James River Valley and also in various other 
districts in the artesian basin underlying these 
portions of the State.” 


SUBSIDENCE OF DEVILS LAKE. 


It was in the latter part of March, 1883, that 
Pres. J. J. Hill of the Great Northern road 
waiked out upon the ice in Creels’ Bay in Devils 
Lake, N. D., and, after sounding through the ice 
and finding a depth of eight feet, decided that at 
that pointwas the best location for the town which, 
subsequently, became the city of Devils Lake, 
one of the most prosperous and growing points 
in North Dakota. 

Since 1882 great changes have taken place in 
the amount of water in the lakes and streams of 
North Dakota. The water in Creels’ Bay has 
entirely disappeared and Devils Lake city is now 
three miles from its lake; and, where the waves 
of the bay used to roll, the plowshare is now 
turning the rich ground for the crops of grain 
which are beginning to be planted upon the old 
lake bed. ° 

It has been asserted that the water supply of 
the lakes and rivers in theinterior of continents 
remote from the seas has been progressively di- 
minishing, and Devils Lake is only an instance 
of the drying up which has been steadily taking 
place in our Northwestern lakes and rivers since 
the early eighties. Lakes which, ten years ago, 
covered thousands of acres and had a depth of 
from three to twenty feet, have either entirely 
disappeared or are reduced to nothing more than 
a mere quagmire—with a little temporary water 
in the spring which quickly disappears with the 
advent of the warm, dry weather. Whether this 
state of affairs will be permanent or not, remains 
to be seen. 

In the summer of 1882 a large stream—Big 
Coulee—flowed into the northern side of Devils 
Lake. At Churches Ferry, ten miles from its 
entrance to the lake, that stream, during thesum- 
mer of 1882, was 200 feet wide, and old man 
Church cleaned up over $3,000 during the summer 
from the profits of ferrying over the new settlers 
who were then pouring into the country. With- 
in two years the Big Coulee had dried up, and 
since then we believe no volume of water has 
reached Devils Lake through its bed. 

In 1882 and 1883 myriads of lakes and sloughs 
occupied the elevated, rolling country through- 
out the northern part of North Dakota. Few 
farms were more than a mile from water. The 
writer remembers that when Mr. Lamb started 
Michigan City, one of his favorite arguments was 
that the city was built upon the banks of a beau- 
tiful lake which would be a paradise for fishing 
and boating for the inhabitants of the future- 
great city. In fact, during that summer a cause- 
way and bridge were built across the lake at its 
narrowest point, but since then the lake has been 
absorbed by the hungry south winds of summer. 
The causeway and bridge are stillthere, but the 
water is absent. Some persons have attributed 





this progressive diminution of the water supply 
to cultivation, but the same set of conditions have 
taken place in parts of the Northwest as yet en- 
tirely unoceupied and uncultivated. 











Notwithstanding all this, the writer isess and 
prepared to say that the rain-fall is diminisTfice. 
throughout the Northwest, though undoubtedly 
it has been less than the average for the last ten 
years. He prefers to attribute this desiccation of 
our surface waters in the Northwest to the un- 
usually hot summer months of June, July and 
August, with their attendant dry south and 
southwest winds, which have been so prominent 
a feature of the three summer months, with but 
one or two exceptions, since 1885. 

If we have a cycle of unusually cool summer 
months during the next ten years, coupled with 
a rain-fall above the average, the lakes and 
streams will doubtless again become replenished, 
to a large extent, though not to the degree of ten 
or fifteen years ago; for cultivation of the land 
causes it to absorb water directly into he ground 
which, before cultivation, was quickly shed off in 
the early spring to the streams, sloughs and lakes. 

The numberless lakes which have dotted our 
Northwest country have been one of its chief 
sources of beauty and attraction, and let us hope 
that we have reached the turning point where a 
series of cool summers and increased rain-and- 
snow-falls, will restore them to their old-time 
levels. 





* 


CALLS IT TREE MURDER. 


Life in the pine forests of the great Northwest 
is always full of interest. The big lumbercamps 
comprise hundreds of men and, every year, these 
hewers of wood and sawers of logs cut down the 
timber on thousands of acres of land in order to 
supply the markets with lumber. The editor of 
the Toronto (Can.) Onward speaks of this work 
as ‘‘tree murder,” and describes the ‘*murderous 
operation” as follows: 

“The stately trunks rise like a pillared colon- 
nade, ‘‘each fit to be the mast of some high ad- 
miral.” The pine needles make an elastic car- 
pet underfoot, and the bright sunlight streams 
down through the openings of the forest, flecking 
the ground with patches of gold. The stalwart 
axemen select each his antagonist in this life- 
and-death duel with the ancient: monarchs of the 
forest. The scanty brushwood is cleared. The 
axes gleam brightly in the air. The measured 
strokes fall thick and fast, awaking strange 
echoes in the dim and distant forest aisles. The 
white chips fly through the air, and ghastly 
wounds gape in the trunks of the ancient pines. 
Now a venerable forest chief shivers through all 
his branches, sways for a moment in incertitude, 
like blind Ajax fighting with his unseen foe, 
then, with a shuddering groan, totters and reels 
crashing down, shaking the earth and air in his 
fall. As he lies there, a prostrate giant that 
wrestled with the storms of a hundred winters, 
felled by the hand of man ina single hour, the 
act seems a sort of tree murder. 


- 


IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 





While in a reminisceot mood the New York 
Sun alludes to the old plantation days as follows— 
drawing a comparison, at the same time, between 
agricultural enterprises of the past and present: 

Agriculture on a great scale in the new West 
has made people forget the great business under- 
takings of some planters in the days of slavery. 
An English traveler describes a plantation in 
Louisiana where a single field of 6,000 acres in 
sugar cane and 1,600 in corn bordered the Mis- 
issippi. The plantation was sold not long before 
for near $1,500,000, and it yielded that year more 
than $300,000 worth of products. The same 
planter had another plantation of 8,000 acres, 
worth about $750,000. One of his neighbors had 
saved $1,000,000 in twenty-five years. The crop 
of sugar on the first plantation was estimated to 
be worth nearly $500,000 in the year of the Eng- 
lishman’s visit. 
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GANG THE GAIT. 


© Janie, say you'll wed with me, 
And do not bid me wait; 

The Le 
And blithe w 


yrd our strength and stay shall be, 
ell gang our gait! 


We two have known each other long 
Have we not known full well? 

So sweet my love has grown. and strong, 
No art have I to tell 


I have no wealth of lands or gold 
No meikle learning ken 

A heart I have both true and bold, 
© do not break it, then! 


Then give to your true love ae kiss, 
And give your heart alang, 

And say with bonny hand in his 
Soon you to kirk will gang 


O lassie, say you'll wed with me, 
And do not bid me wait; 
lhe Lord our strength and stay shall be, 
And blithe we'll gang our gait! 
Water B. Moss. 
Duluth, Minn 


“NA MAIRE! 


NA MAIRE!”’ 


The sun does not hide itself because there is 
death in the land, and the sky was deeply blue 
with drifting, snowy fleeces that seemed to catch 
on the peaks of the great mountains thrust 
roughly among the smiling softness about them. 

Down at their feet, on mountains less lofty, a 
little village nestled, its rude cabins half-hidden 
among newly-leaved shrubbery or firs of second 
growth, while along the paths leading to the 
deep, gloomy coal mines the grass was green and 
fragrant, with here and there a violet, blue as a 
turquois, showing its dainty head. The azaleas 
and rhododendrons blushed by swift, cool streams 
and the great, expressive dogwood flowers shone 
whitely among the dusky firs and cedars through 
which the iron rails were laid, connecting the 
mining camps with the city below. 

Groups of miners waited about the little sta- 
tion for the train due fromthe camp at the ter- 
minus of the road. The shriek of the engine 
was heard at last and the black smoke appeared, 
tainting the sweet, spring atmosphere as the train 
slackened its speed and stopped at the station 
where, with faces grave and voices low, its oc- 
cupants alighted. 

The foremost coach contained the members of 
some order who, in addition to their badges, wore 
stringy bands of crape upon their brawny arms. 

Two by twothey formed a line behind the long, 
black coffin containing the remains of a brother 
in the order whose face had long been familiar, 
counting length of time by mining-camp stand- 
ards, and who had won many friends among these 
men of strong emotions and openly expressed 
opinions. 

Moving slowly, the procession passed over the 
road—scarce more that a footpath. 

They were stalwart men—young, for the most 
part, whose garb bespoke an indifference to con- 
ventionality, many, owing to the warmth of the 
day, having discarded their coats, the black band 
upon their arms contrasting with the coarse blue 
flannel of theirshirts. The antiquated garments 
of the elderly men denoted their long possession; 
while short-waisted coats too tight for broad 
shoulders, and sleeves so short that great wrists 
protruded far beyond glazed bindings, were made 
more conspicuous by contact with garments new- 
ly purchased and worn with consciousness of 
their newness by the owner. 

A straggling group of women follow, some 
holding children in their arms, as they slowly 
crossed the bridge spanning the shallow, rushing 
stream, and the corduroy road sunk in the slough 
beyond, where melted snow from’ the higher 
mountains ran clear, with tiny ripples, among 
the coarse, sprouting grass and water plants and 
where moss hung in soft, green festoons from 
great, half-rotted logs laved by the waters of 
many succeeding springs. 





In and out among tender greens the sad pro- 
cession slowly moved, the shabby garbof poverty 
seeming to heighten the sadness of the scene. 

The sunlight lay broad and yellow in the little 
grave-yard,—a spot hewn from the green walls 
of thick forest, where a few white head-stones 
gleamed, though most of the graves were marked 
with wooden boards in which rudely-cut initials 
told wholay beneath. The pebbleson new-made 
graves shone whitely in the dark mountain soil 
as the sun touched them, and shadows long and 
dark fell from the cedars, pressing like plumed 
mourners close to the uneven fence about the 
little clearing. 

The procession paused and the services began. 

With heads uncovered, all listened attentively 
to the words of the tall young minister, and 
voices rich, though uncultivated, joined in sing- 
ing the old, familiar hymn which has been sung 
for many mourned and loved ones. 


* + 
* 


The train from the city had been climbing the 
mountains since early morning and now stopped 
at the station for an hour’s waiting. There were 
few passengers in the single coach that was 
dragged behind the long line of coal-cars, but 
the little old woman with the pleasant, motherly 
face and the fair-haired girl looked up with mild 
impatience, being anxious tosurprise the son and 
brother who did not expect them until the fol- 
lowing day. They walked about restlessly, and 
followed the path over which the procession had 
just passed. 

“*Tt’s a bonnie country,” said the little mother 
as they reached the shallow, singing stream, ‘‘an’ 
a bonnie day on which I shall see my boy again 
after five long years o’ waitin’, wi’ only his let- 
ters to cheer us, an’ he strivin’ for an’ savin’ the 
siller that wad bring us till him from ower the 
sea till the hame he ha’ made for us, an’ now we 
shall a’ be happy thegether ance maire.”’ 

‘*Hark!’’ as the sound of singing reached her 
ears; this road maun lead till the kirk of berry- 
in’ groon, an’ some puir soul maun be laid till 
rest, for tis the song they sung about puir Mag- 
gie’s grave. An’, somehow, the morn with the 
sun shinin’,sae brightly an’ the glimp o’ the 
woods, a’ green an’ bonnie wi’ flowers, makes me 
think o’ the morn when the Father took her to 
Himsel’, an’ you an’ Jamie were a’ ’twas left me, 
though the love you twa ha’ shown me ha’ made 
my heart less sair for the loss o’ Maggie; but the 
thoct o’ seein’ Jamie again ha’ made me remem- 
ber the gude-man, an’ puir Maggie, that he loved 
sae well, canna share our joy.” 

Walking gravely on, they joined the group of 
women who stood apart from the circle of men 
about the grave. 

‘“*There’s na’ women among the mourners; he 
maun be far away fra mither or sister or wife,” 
whispered the little woman sadly. 

She thought with joy that, henceforth, in ill- 
ness or sorrow, her own dear son would not lack 
a mother’s tender ministrations. 

The services were closing and one by one the 
men filed slowly past the coffin for a parting look 
at their comrade. 

The last one in the line had given his hesita- 
ting, awe-struck glance,and then a woman stepped 
forward timidly, almost ashamed to be the first 
to do so. 

The tall cedars still threw their shadows and 
the sunlight fell warmly between. Sweet notes 
of spring birds floated out from the leafy screen, 
and the light breeze, sweet with flowers, yet 
suggestive of snow peaks above, fluttered the 
loose ends of crape about the men’s arms. 

Several of the women had cast their inquisitive 
or sorrowful looks at the face within the coffin; a 
voung girl, with a wealth of hair showing golden 
beneath her shabby hat, turned her head and 
walked apart to hide the tears that filled her 
violet eyes. 





The strangers reverently joined the line of 
women and the kindly old face at last bent over 
the dead. 

The sun shone on and the bird notes rang out 
loud and sweet; but a discord struck the sweet 
harmony, a wail of sorrow troubled the placid day, 

“Tis Jamie! "Tis my ain laddie! Ob, Jamie, 
your mither ha’ come till ye, but ye will smile 
your welcome an’ comfort her na maire, na 
maire!”’ CLARA I. PRICE. 





CONDEMNED AUTOMATONS. 


The execution of the youthful murderer, Clay 
Pugh, at Boulder recently, created the usual 
discussion of the subject of legal hangings and 
the deportment of condemned criminals during 
their last hours and at the scaffold. So long as 
death is an impenetrable mystery, and solong as 
the first instinct of human kind is the preserva- 
tion of one’s own life, there will be a deep inter- 
est in the conduct of every man who knows that 
he is on the brink of eternity. It is neither idle 
curiosity nor a morbid spirit of speculation, that 
makes people stop and consider and study mi- 
nutely the actions of those of their fellow beings 
who are so situated; and thus it was that the 
subject was naturally broached on the train com- 
ing in from Boulder the evening after the affair 
in Jefferson County. 

“Tt was a wonderful exhibition of nerve on 
Pugh’s part,”’ said one. , 

**But he wasn’t as brave as Bryson, who was 
hanged in 1889,” an old-timer added. ‘Bryson 
was the coolest man in the crowd. He appeared 
almost as if he enjoyed the situation.” 

There was one man in the party who didn’t 
believe the deportment of either so-called ‘nervy’, 
criminal was an indication of courage. ‘‘Itis all 
bosh, this talk about meeting death bravely,” 
he said. ‘It isn’t bravery at all. 

**How do I account foritthen? Simply enough. 
The real pangs of poignant suffering come to the 
criminal who is to die in the hours we wot not of. 
Minutes are hours and hours are days and weeks, 
after the sentence of death is passed. Noone but 
the man himself knows of the agonizing mo- 
ments—the hopes and fears and the doubt and 
despair that fill them. The case goes to a higher 
court, where the judges are deliberate and, in 
their own time, hand down a dispassionate re- 
view of the evidence and therulings. There are 
long nights of black despair and moments when 
hope is high—until, at last, every avenue of es- 
cape is blocked and the man knows it. 

‘“*The human brain isa delicate affair. Menof 
strong ‘intellect have been driven insane by the 
constant pressure of financial woes, which, com- 
pared with life itself, are mere trivialities. What 
must be the effect of those constant, alternating 
emotional extremes? There is a limit to the 
physical ability to bear them, and, when it is 
reached, the relaxation comes. The wearied 
senses, dulled by the constant wear, at last suc- 
cumb, and it is an automaton, not a man in the 
first vigor of intellectual power, who steps for- 
ward to exchange his term of suffering for an 
opportunity to solve the mysteries of the great 
beyond. 

“Consider the characters of the men whose 
bravado on the scaffold excites wonder. They 
are brutal wife-slayers, whose victims were puny 
and long-suffering; thugs, whose weapons were 
sheathed in the backsof men they meant to rob— 
despicable assassins and cravens all!—and yet 
you will read, almost every day, of their forti- 
tude in the day of death. Righteousness is 4 
powerful stimulus for bravery, but there is none 
there. We cannot say they were by nature coura- 
geous, for we know they were not; and so | as 
sert confidently, that the smile and the cool 
words of the man with the noose around his 
neck, prove nothing except what I have told 
you.” —Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 
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IRRIGATION BY ARTESIAN WELLS. 


P. B. Groat, of St. Paul, writes a very inter- 
esting account for the Globe, of successful irri- 
gation by artesian wells in South Dakota. The 
best object lesson in this line he found at Mel- 
ette upon the Hunter farm, which he describes 
as follows: 

‘A practical illustration of the value of irriga- 
tion for successful farming is afforded by the 
crops produced this season on the Hunter farm, 
near Mellette, S. D. There are several other 
farms successfully irrigated by artesian wells in 
various parts of the State, but this large farm is 
the most important, as careful attention has been 
given to develop the best methods to employ in 
properly irrigating the land with this system of 
irrigation. Briefly described, the Hunter farm 
contains 800 acres of land and has an artesian 
well 1,065 feet deep, 6 inches in diameter (4+ at 
bottom), and with a pressure of 165 pounds to the 
square inch discharges 1,200 gallons of water a 
minute into a reservoir covering five acres and 
built to hold from four to five feet depth of water. 
The well cost $3,500 and the reservoir $600 and 
will irrigate two sections, or 1,280 acres of land. 
It has been demonstrated that when once the 
ground is thoroughly wet deep down it dees not 
require to be irrigated each season, as the sub- 
soil holds sufficient moisture to insure good crops 
for twoor three years, and therefore it is thought 
thad this will, after a year or two, irrigate three 
sections, about 2,000 acres, or possibly more. 

“The surplus water from the well has formed 
several small lakes on the farm, which beautify 
the place and afford an abundant supply of water 
for stock. The farm house and barns are sup- 
plied with water forced through pipes leading 
from the well. The services of Mr. H. W. Me- 
serve, a native Californian and an expert in irri- 
gation, have been employed by Mr. H. F. Hunter 

to secure intelligent assistance in properly irri- 
gating his lands. Mr. Meserve says that arte- 
sian wellirrigation in South Dakota is a better 
and cheaper system than that afforded by costly 
canals and ditches in California. 

“The yields per acre on the Hunter farm this 
season were 34 bushels of wheat, 78 bushels of 
oats, 40 bushels of corn, 200 bushels of potatoes 
and othercrops in proportion. The yieldson ad- 
joining farms were considerably less than half 
those on the Hunter farm. The hot winds early 
in July which seriously damaged promising 
crops on adjoining lands passed over the irri- 
gated fields without material injury to the crops 
growing thereon. While the farm was not cropped 
to its full capacity this season, the products on 
less than 700 acres will furnish nearly 100 car 
loads of freight for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
st. Paul Railway. The officers of this railroad 
are alive to the importance of developing the 
artesian well system of irrigation in South Da- 
kota and have arranged low excursion rates from 
other points in the State to Mellette to enable 
people interested in irrigation to visit the Hunter 
farm and witness one of the most interesting ob- 
ject lessons on irrigation that can be imagined. 
The farm is being steadily improved, and this 
season, from the profits realized from crops has 
paid a dividend of 25 per cent on the $17,000 of 
capital employed, besides some considerable ex- 
penditures for betterments. The profits of the 
farm this season more than return the cost of 
the well and reservoir. Mr. Hunter has an ex- 
perimental garden in which all varieties of 
grains, grasses, clovers, vetches, seeds. trees and 
vegetables have been cultivated to determine 
Which varieties are best adapted to the soil and 
Climate, 

“When it is considered that with plenty of 
moisture all kinds of forest trees can be success- 
fully grown on the now treeless prairies of South 


that with the extension of irrigation frequent 
groves and hedges will soon appear over the face 
of the country and will break the force of the hot 
winds of summer and the cold blasts of winter. 
When the country is once supplied with the pro- 
tection afforded by an ample forest growth, it 
will make a great change in the climatic condi- 
tions of this region, and among the groves and 
hedges the hardier varieties of fruit trees and 
small fruits will thrive. 

“The subject of artesian well irrigation is at- 
tracting much attention in North Dakota, and 
there is an active movement on foot to commence 
the construction of wells for irrigation in the 
James River Valley and also in various other 
districts in the artesian basin underlying these 
portions of the State.” 


* 


SUBSIDENCE OF DEVILS LAKE. 





It was in the latter part of March, 1883, that 
Pres. J. J. Hill of the Great Northern road 
walked out upon the ice in Creels’ Bay in Devils 
Lake, N. D., and, after sounding through the ice 
and finding a depth of eight feet, decided that at 
that pointwas the best location for the town which, 
subsequently, became the city of Devils Lake, 
one of the most prosperous and growing points 
in North Dakota. 

Since 1882 great changes have taken place in 
the amount of water in the lakes and streams of 
North Dakota. The water in Creels’ Bay has 
entirely disappeared and Devils Lake city isnow 
three miles from its lake; and, where the waves 
of the bay used to roll, the plowshare is now 
turning the rich ground for the crops of grain 
which are beginning to be planted upon the old 
lake bed. ° 

It has been asserted that the water supply of 
the lakes and rivers in theinterior of continents 
remote from the seas has been progressively di- 
minishing, and Devils Lake is only an instance 
of the drying up which has been steadily taking 
place in our Northwestern lakes and rivers since 
the early eighties. Lakes which, ten years ago, 
covered thousands of acres and had a depth of 
from three to twenty feet, have either entirely 
disappeared or are reduced to nothing more than 
a mere quagmire—with a little temporary water 
in the spring which quickly disappears with the 
advent of the warm, dry weather. Whether this 
state of affairs will be permanent or not, remains 
to be seen. 

In the summer of 1882 a large stream—Big 
Coulee—flowed into the northern side of Devils 
Lake. At Churches Ferry, ten miles from its 
entrance to the lake, that stream, during thesum- 
mer of 1882, was 200 feet wide, and old man 
Church cleaned up over $3,000 during the summer 
from the profits of ferrying over the new settlers 
who were then pouring into the country. With- 
in two years the Big Coulee had dried up, and 
since then we believe no volume of water has 
reached Devils Lake through its bed. 

In 1882 and 1883 myriads of lakes and sloughs 
occupied the elevated, rolling country through- 
out the northern part of North Dakota. Few 
farms were more than a mile from water. The 
writer remembers that when Mr. Lamb started 
Michigan City, one of his favorite arguments was 
that the city was built upon the banks of a beau- 
tiful lake which would be a paradise for fishing 
and boating for the inhabitants of the future- 
great city. In fact, during that summer a cause- 
way and bridge were built across the lake at its 
narrowest point, but since then the lake has been 
absorbed by the hungry south winds of summer. 
The causeway and bridge are stillthere, but the 
water is absent. Some persons have attributed 
this progressive diminution of the water supply 
to cultivation, but the same set of conditions have 
taken place in parts of the Northwest as yet en- 





Dakota and North Dakota, it will be readily seen 





Notwithstanding all this, the writer is hardly 
prepared to say that the rain-fall is diminishing 
throughout the Northwest, though undoubtedly 
it has been less than the average for the last ten 
years. He prefers to attribute this desiccation of 
our surface waters in the Northwest to the un- 
usually hot summer months of June, July and 
August, with their attendant dry south and 
southwest winds, which have been so prominent 
a feature of the three summer months, with but 
one or two exceptions, since 1885. 

If we have a cycle of unusually cool summer 
months during the next ten years, coupled with 
a rain-fall above the average, the lakes and 
streams will doubtless again become replenished, 
to a large extent, though not to the degree of ten 
or fifteen years ago; for cultivation of the land 
causes it to absorb water directly into he ground 
which, before cultivation, was qnickly shed off in 
the early spring to the streams, sloughs and lakes. 

The numberless lakes which have dotted our 
Northwest country have been one of its chief 
sources of beauty and attraction, and let us hope 
that we have reached the turning point where a 
series of cool summers and increased rain-and- 
snow-falls, will restore them to their old-time 
levels. 





* 


CALLS IT TREE MURDER. 


Life in the pine forests of the great Northwest 
is always full of interest. The big lumbercamps 
comprise hundreds of men and, every year, these 
hewers of wood and sawers of logs cut down the 
timber on thousands of acres of land in order to 
supply the markets with lumber. The editor of 
the Toronto (Can.) Onward speaks of this work 
as ‘‘tree murder,” and describes the ‘*murderous 
operation” as follows: 

“The stately trunks rise like a pillared colon- 
nade, ‘‘each fit to be the mast of some high ad- 
miral.” The pine needles make an elastic car- 
pet underfoot, and the bright sunlight streams 
down through the openings of the forest, flecking 
the ground with patches of gold. The stalwart 
axemen select each his antagonist in this life- 
and-death duel with the ancient: monarchs of the 
forest. The scanty brushwood is cleared. The 
axes gleam brightly in the air. The measured 
strokes fall thick and fast, awaking strange 
echoes in the dim and distant forest aisles. The 
white chips fly through the air, and ghastly 
wounds gape in the trunks of the ancient pines. 
Now a venerable forest chief shivers through all 
his branches, sways for a moment in incertitude, 
like blind Ajax fighting with his unseen foe, 
then, with a shuddering groan, totters and reels 
crashing down, shaking the earth and air in his 
fall. As he lies there, a prostrate giant that 
wrestled with the storms of a hundred winters, 
felled by the hand of man ina single hour, the 
act seems a sort of tree murder. 


° 


IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 








While in a reminisceot mood the New York 
Sun alludes to the old plantation days as follows— 
drawing a comparison, at the same time, between 
agricultural enterprises of the past and present: 
Agriculture on a great scale in the new West 
has made people forget the great business under- 
takings of some planters in the days of slavery. 
An English traveler describes a plantation in 
Louisiana where a single field of 6,000 acres in 
sugar cane and 1,600 in corn bordered the Mis- 
issippi. The plantation was sold not long before 
for near $1,500,000, and it yielded that year more 
than $300,000 worth of products. The same 
planter had another plantation of 8,000 acres, 
worth about $750,000. One of his neighbors had 
saved $1,000,000 in twenty-five years. The crop 
of sugar on the first plantation was estimated to 
be worth nearly $500,000 in the year of the Eng- 





tirely unoceupied and uncultivated. 


lishman’s visit. 
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A Typical North Dakota Farm. 


The August number of the Fargo Record illus- 
trates and describes what it very appropriately 
styles a ‘“‘Typical North Dakota Farm.” It isthe 
Glendale farm, ten miles northwest of Fargo, in 
the famed Red River Valley and owned by Mr. 
Henry F. Miller. The estate consists of 3,000 
acres—the equivalent of a territory nearly six 
miles long and one mile wide. There are 2,400 
acres under cultivation. Of this 1,600 acres were 
sown to wheat the present year, 300 to oats, 165 
to barley, 100 to corn, seventy-five to flax, twen- 
ty-five planted to potatoes and the remainder 
seeded to tame grasses. The live stock consists 
of thirty-eight mules, eighty-two horses, 160 
head of cattle and 150 hogs. The Record says it 
has been Mr. Miller’s desire to so diversify his 
operations that the products, aside from wheat, 
will pay all expenses of operating the farm, leav- 
ing the wheat for profit. This year he will have 
40,000 bushels of wheat on the profit side of the 
ledger and a nice margin beside from his diversi- 
fied interests. 

There is system in every department. An ac- 
count is kept with every class of animals and 
with the poultry, and the average cost of keep- 
ing each one, and whether profit or loss is the 
result, is known definitely. An account is kept 
also with each field, and note taken of the causes 
which bring results, whether satisfactory or oth- 
erwise. Improyed methods have been adopted 
in all things pertaining to the farm, and the 
most economical foods have been selected for the 
stock. 

The farm buildings are neat, substantial, and 
furnished with all modern conveniences. The 
windmill serves to pump water into the tank 
from an artesian well, and a pipe and sewage sys- 
tem carries water to every part of the house and 
stables and also enables the proprietor to have 
improved water-closets, etc. 

Mr. Miller is forty-eight years old and was 
born in Wisconsin, educated at Milton College, 
in that State, and afterwards studied and prac- 
ticed law. He located in Fargoin 1879. He is 
president of the Citizens’ National Bank, was a 
member of the constitutional convention and, at 
the last State election, was a leading candidate 
for the exalted office of United States Senator. 
Thus, it will be observed, these typical North- 
western farms have typical Americans to super- 
intend and develop their wonderful resources. 


Russian Sentiment in North Dakota. 


While driving among the Coteaux several 
weeks ago, the La Moure (N. D.) Chronicle says, 
Sheriff Jones came upon a Russian settlement. 
Observing, near one of the houses, a pole forty 
feet long formed by splicing the stately trunks 
of two trees which had been cut upon the banks 
of the Missouri, forty miles away, heasked what 
was its intended use. It had been stripped of 
bark and every excrescent growth removed. 
Then, too, it was trimmed with evergreens, and 
had other decorations that excited curiosity and 
prompted questions that elicited the following 
information: A custom had been observed that 
originated in days of long ago among the Rus- 
sians. A young man had become enamored with 
a maiden fair whose soul was indeed the celestial 


Venus to his soul, for 
“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above.” 
The time came when the momentous question 


must be asked and answered. A trip, as stated, 





was made to the Missouri and the pole was ob- 
tained, smoothed and trimmed with evergreens 
and colored ribbons its entire length. At the 
top was suspended a banner having upon one side 
a field of red silk and upon the other blue silk 
with the figures, 1895. Upon the top of the ban- 
ner was the effigy of a proud chanticleer, and 
suspended to the lower part wasa bell. When 
the sun’s last ray had gone and the dusk of twi- 
light had deepened into the darkness of night, 
the lover and eight companions went to the 
home of his adored and there, unseen, erected 
the gayly-decorated pole. All night and the 
next day the liquid notes of the bell chimed 
from the top of the stately interrogation point, 
as it were, a partial conjugation of the verb love: 
“T love! Do you love?” The next night, at the 
same hour, the gallant lover with his companions 
returned and removed the pole. When it had 
been taken from the ground the coy maiden 
silently appeared and, without uttering a word, 
unbound the ribbons that were entwined about 
its length and returned with them to the house. 
It meant that she plighted her love to him. 
Nature’s stately column of wood became a pleas- 
ing memorial of what is, and not a bitter re- 
minder of what ‘‘might have been.” 


Mine Timbering. 


Probably nothing in the world can be said to 
exceed in structural wonder of its kind the laby- 
rinthian system of sub-surface timbering peculiar 
to the Comstock mines, the sum of $55.000.000 
being considered a moderate estimate of the cost 
of the same from the opening of the mines to 
the present time, says acorrespondent. Thesize 
of the timbers varies from the huge pieces six- 
teen inches square and twenty-four feet long to 
the smaller pieces eight inches square, used in 
cribbing. The species employed are chiefly yel- 
low pine, fir and cedar, fully two-thirds of the 
whole amount being the first named—a favorite 
timber, in fact, with mine carpenters on account 
of its exactitude in joining. Cedar, of course, is 
inferior to no known timber, not even excepting 
rosewood for its lasting qualities underground; 
but it is said that yellow pine has been taken 
from the lower level of these mines, so compacted 
by the enormous pressure it has withstood as to 
have a density and weight exceeding those of 
lignum vitae. None of the timbers in the Com- 
stock mines have yet badly decayed, and their 
life can not be accurately determined, but the 
heat and vapors of the mine, surcharged with 
mineral atoms, appear to have a decidedly pre- 
servative effect upon the timbers. 


California in Summer, 


If hades, irreverently remarks a correspond- 
ent, is any hotter than this valley,—Los. Alamos, 
Santa Barbara County,—I should like to be fore- 
warned, that I may prepare for the other place. 
The mercury has been as high as 104 degrees in 
the shade, and yesterday (June 4) it was 100, but 
the nights are so cold as to make your teeth 
chatter. The past few nights, indeed, have 
brought frost; yet, in the middle of the day, you 
have to put the thermometer in the ice-chest to 
prevent its bursting. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no ice nearer here than Santa Bar- 
bara, so we go without the article. The dust is 
about six inches deep on the roads. Every one 
wears a linen duster, and it is a comical sight to 
see a horseman galloping along, the tails of his 
duster a-flying in the wind like wings, and he 
looking for all the world like a great bird. A 
man asked us today if we would like some squir- 
rels. We answered in theaffirmative. Hestarted 
in, and just before supper I went out to see how 
many squirrels he had killed. Two large farm 
wagons full—13,000 squirrels! You may think 
this is a California story, but if you could see the 
squirrels which infest this valley by the million, 





you would realize that it wastrue. They are, 
red squirrel, about the size of our gray squirrels, 
They live in holes in the ground and are very 
destructive. The man that kills them makes 
that his business, and he has twoassistants, The 
State pays him two cents for each squirrel killed, 
He uses a poison of his own decoction and is very 
successful. 


Minnesota’s Northern Boundaries, 


A correspondent of the Mississippi Valley Lwm- 
berman is of the opinion that ‘one does not fully 
realize the full extent of the territory embraced 
in the State of Minnesota until its northern 
boundaries are traversed. For nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north and east of Duluth, 
the gateway to the great lakes, extends a green, 
forest-covered coast; in places gently sloping 
down to the shore of Lake Superior, ending in 
smooth, sandy beaches such as bathers delight 
in, although the ever cold waters of this great 
lake are not so conducive to the pleasure of 
sporting mid the waves as is the water at Long 
Branch or Atlantic City. At other places and 
for miles the north shore of Lake Superior, be- 
tween Duluth and Port Arthur, is lined with 
walls of rock and cliffs rising from the water's 
edge from one to two hundred feet, on which the 
lake gulls make their homes and rear their 
young, unmolested by the hand of man. The 
distance by boat to Port Arthur is about two 
hundred miles, and, as said, three-quarters of 
this is along the shore of Minnesota. At Grand 
Portage the boundary line is passed and the boat 
skims along the Canadian Coast until Port 
Arthur is reached. The scenery is grand, beau- 
tiful, impressive, beyond the power of pen to 
picture. Those who are familiar with the beau- 
ties of the old Hudson, or who are at home on 
Lake Champlain or Lake George, say that the 
scenic wonders there are not excelled by what 
one sees in the course of a trip along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 


A Horticultural Puzzle. 


There comes a report from Hubbard County, 
Minnesota, to the effect that people in that sec- 
tion are considerably puzzled over a new fruit 
which has made its appearance there this sum- 
mer for the first time, the crop being very abun- 
dant. It is a yellow, egg-shaped plum, the larger 
specimens being about the size of a small hen’s 
egg. It grows on a plant very much like a 
tomato plant, and the plant smells like a tomato. 
The plum, or berry, grows partially inclosed ina 
thin husk. When green the fruit is white, but 
turns a straw color when ripe. It has a good 
supply of small, hard, black seeds, and a peculiar, 
sub-acid flavor, which is quite pleasant. It grows 
only in clearings which were burned over last 
season, but grows in some of these in immense 
quantities. Some of the plants are very large, 
covering a space six feet in diameter and bearing 
a half-bushel of fruit. The peculiar thing about 
the plant is the fact that no one has ever seen it 
or heard of it before. People in northern Wa- 
dena and southern Hubbard counties have picked 
large quantities of them and use them for sauce 
and preserves. Specimens have been sent to the 
State experimental station for identification. 


Has Seen Wonderful Developments. 


The new Whatcom (Wash.) Reveille, of recent 
date, tells the following story of Erastus Bartlctt, 
whom it calls a veteran of the “Battle of the 
Wilderness” and who now has interests at Bel- 
lingham in the State named: 

“Mr. Bartlett is a man whose history is the 
history of the West and whose life, chronicled, 
would give us a great deal of Western history. 
It would carry one back to the days when Chi- 
cago had 600 people living in shanties and when 
the south shores of the great lakes and the Mis 
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sissippi River banks were dotted with boom 
towns which have either disappeared or become 
great cities; when travel was by packet, stage, 
and horseback through Ohio and Illinois; when 
prophet Joe Smith was at Nauvoo, where Mr. 
Bartlett met him; and when Tom Benton, to 
whom young Bartlett carried a letter of intro- 
duction, was king of Missouri, and Pierre Chi- 
teau, the fur trader, was prince of St. Louis, 
then a dirty river town slightly larger than Chi- 

ivo. This was in 1836, and for several years 
Mr. Bartlett lived in this garden spot of the 
United States. But gold was discovered at 
Sutter’s mill and he started after some of it in 
1849, arriving in San Francisco in 1850, since 
which time he has been a leading citizen of the 
Coast, and, since the sixties, associated with 
Captain Edwin Eldridge in land and milling 
interests on Bellingham Bay. Mr. Bartlett has 
great hopes for this country, and says that the 
resources Of Washington are greater and more 
varied than those of any other State in the Union 
and that the cities and towns that have obtained 
a start will find plenty of resources to maintain 
them. He was born in Augusta, Maine, and has 
a kindlier feeling for Maine than for any other 


Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 


Peter Bender’s Art Store. 


Peter Bender’s Art Store is known to women 
from Maine to California. Years ago, when 


have the one store in the United States where 
women could obtain everything conceivable in 
the way of art materials. 

He succeeded, and today women flock to his 
store and write him daily for the thousand and 
one things they need. 

A visit to Peter Bender’s store, at 111 East 
Ninth Street, New York, will repay one. 


Red Ink as a Beverage. 


The Nez Perce Indian is not averse to a little 
fun in his stolid way. The prevailing idea as to 
just what fun means, held by a great many of 
these Indians, is getting filled up with white 
man’s whisky. Of course, the Government does 
not allow the sale of liquor to the Indians, but, 
all the same, the Indians find ways of getting 
liquor, and when they can’t get it they resort to 





lemon extract and redink. The Indian who dis- 


seldom stops before 9 o’clock in the evening.— 


Peter Bender began business, he determined to 


with its beauty and its peculiar gentleness and 
peculiar glory.-David W. Wood in Farmers’ Voice. 


Maidenly Vigor in the Far West. 


Forty-six miles going and forty-six miles re- 
turning, ninety-two miles in all, and made on 
horseback to attend the Fourth of July ball at 
Newport, is the history made by a Lincoln 
County maiden in Washington. Nor is this 
all. Arrayed in many colors, she tripped vigor- 
ously through the mazy dance all night, and was 
fresh as a daisy in the morning when it came 
time to mount her nag for the ride home. Such 
is maidenly vigor in the Far West, says the 
Corvallis Zimes. 


Future of Washington Fruits. 


Let no one permit his soul to be troubled about 
a future market for Yakima fruits or fruits in 
Washington at large. If we can ever induce the 
stupid Congress of the United States to give us 
legislation that will favor prosperity instead of 
legislation that produces adversity, nobody in 
Washington will complain of paralyzed markets, 
and in the meantime Washington is no worse off 





than other sections of the country. It is a good 





IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY, WASHINGTON—FARMERS HAULING WHEAT TO A WAREHOUSE AT GARFIELD. 


land—though he thinks the climate severe and 
inhospitable compared with the delicious climate 
of the Evergreen State.” 


A Farmer Congressman’s Wife. 


When Congressman Johnson of North Dakota 
received his first nomination, the question arose 
as to whether he could leave his farm for the 
necessary electioneering. His means would not 
permit the hiring of a man. Mrs. Johnson solved 
the question by declaring that she would run the 
farm herself—and run it she did, feeding and 
watering the stock in addition to her housework. 
This summer the extra session called Mr. John- 
son away at the beginning of the harvest, but 
Mrs. Johnson took entire charge of the work on 
their 1,000-acre farm, directing the haying gang 
how to stack, and the harvesting crew how to 
cut and bind, besides caring for live stock and 
keeping a watchful eye on the cooks. This can 
only be appreciated by one who knows the jump 
with which the work goes during the busy season 
upon one of those bonanza farms, where the day 





begins at 4 o’clock in the morning, and work 


covered that lemon extract was good to drink 
and intoxicating is now looked upon by his fel- 
lows as a hero whose only rival is the Siwash 
who found out that red ink contained ninety per 
cent alcohol and ten per cent medicine to ‘‘make 
Injun dam sick.” The Indian agent has seen fit 
to warn storekeepers against selling more than 
one bottle of lemon extract or four bottles of red 
ink to any one Indian, and the Indian who tried 
an admixture of alkali water and squirrel poison, 
is now hunting buffalo with his forefathers.— 
Spokane Outburst. 


Fascinating Walla Walla. 


In a long and varied trip through the West 
there are seen places that are pleasant, places 
that please to a marked degree, and places that 
fascinate. Walla Walla is of the latter class. 
The country is so favorably located, so charm- 
ingly beautiful, so inexhaustively fertile, so 
blessed with facilities for irrigation, the people 
are so refined and the whole section so conse- 
crated by the blood of patriotism and martyrdom, 





that while there one feels that he is in an Eden 


time for the home-seeker who intends settling 
in the great fruit belte, to go now and be pre- 
pared to enjoy prosperity, on ten acres of land, 
when it comes; and it willcome. This country 
is not stuck in the mud for good. The people of 
North Yakima are most cordial. They spare no 
pains to extend a welcome to visitor or settler. 
Their elegant club rooms are opened to visitors 
and both the gentlemen and their ladies extend 
a greeting that makes the stranger feel very 
much at home.— David W. Wood in Farniers’ Voice. 


Spokane Must be a Large City. 

Spokane must become a large city. It cannot 
help it. Its location is ideal. Its water-power 
is pretty nearly measureless. Its climate is per- 
fect. Its enterprise is boundless. We confess 
that we are deeply in love with Spokane and it 
was a case of love at first sight. Its business 
buildings are substantial and commodious. Its 
residences are beautiful and beautifully located. 
Its streets are well improved and everything 
about the city is neat and captivating.— David 
Ward Wood in Farmers’ Voice. 
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TACOMA AND SPOKANE. 

Mr. P. O'Farrell, who is well known in the 
Pacific Northwest as an able and versatile news- 
paper correspondent, writes an interesting and 
truthful letter to the Tacoma Ledger, about the 
condition and prospects of these two young cities, 
which is encouraging reading for all who may 
have been led by the re-action of the recent hard 
times to entertain doubts as to their future pros- 
perity. He says that seventy-five per cent of all 
the tea used upon the North American continent 
is now landed at Tacoma and shipped East over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Five steamers 
and a number of auxiliary sailing vessels are now 
used to handle this commerce. The Northern 
Pacific’s average tea freight during the past 
summer was 250 tons per day. Special train- 
loads of silk now and then go East from Tacoma 
over the same road. During one day of twenty- 
four hours in August, twenty-seven freight trains 
left Tacoma. In two years the customs duties at 
that point have increased ten fold. During the 
past year over eighty big, three-masted ships 
loaded with wheat for Europe at the Tacoma 
wharves. Two lines of steamers run to Alaska. 
Sailing vessels load with lumber for Mexican 
and South American ports and for South Africa. 
The only present drawback to the prosperity 
indicated by this large commercial movement, 
is the heayy debt owed tothe East and contracted 
for the rapid construction of the city in the boom 
years. The people of Tacoma are paying interest 
on over $20,000,000 of borrowed capita]. The 
holders of the mortgages on the big business 
blocks may have to whistle for their interest, 
but the working-men, the store-keepers, the 
ship-brokers and all the producing and trading 
classes, are making a good living. 

Spokane is heavily in debt also, but it, too, is 
in its vigorous youth. Mr. O'Farrell says itis 
the metropolis of a country larger and richer in 








natural resources than the German Empire. In 
all the world there is no finer continental climate 
than that of the region around Spokane; and this 
region is unrivaled in the variety of its products. 
Spokane has four transcontinental railroads at 
its service. It has a water-power sufficient to 
run all the mills of Pennsylvania—and only five 
per cent of it isin use. Gold, copper, lead and 
silver are stored in profusion in the neighboring 
mountains. The Coeur d’Alene Country south- 
east, 100 miles distant, is now shipping 400 tons 
of lead and silver daily. The Trail Creek Coun- 
try, 100 miles to the north, will soon surpass this 
output. Nine railroad lines radiate from this 
vigorous center of agriculture, mining and manu- 
facturing. Mr. O’Farrell says you can live in 
Spokane for less than you can in any other city in 
the world, because of the prolific production of 
articles of food in the country roundabout. This 
makes an ideal condition for a manufacturing 
town. Eastern mortgage companies are collect- 
ing the rents on a number of the tall buildings 
in Spokane, but the working people are prosper- 
ous and are constantly building homes for them- 
selves with their savings. 

Tacoma has now 50,000 people and Spokane has 
30,000. The new era of prosperity which is now 
dawning will unquestionably carry them forward 
to a population of 100,000 each. 

oe 


MR. HILL’S LAWSUIT. 


The popular opinion of the famous Pearsall 
suit, recently tried in St. Paul before Judge San- 
born, is that Mr. J. J. Hill sued himself ina 
friendly court, employed the lawyers on both 
sides and obtained exactly the decision he de- 
sired; and, further, that the suit determined noth- 
ing finally and was not worth to Mr. Hillthe 
trouble and money it cost him. His motive ap- 
pears to have been to show to the German hold- 
ers of Northern Pacific bonds that lawyers and 
courts can find a way of overriding the laws of 
our American States, where those laws are an 
obstacle to the purposes of powerful corporate 
interests. The essence of the decision was to 
stretch the doctrine of vested rights to an extent 
that it has never beep stretched before. Judge 
Sanborn held, in effect, that an ancient Terri- 
torial charter, granted a generation ago, which 
conferred on a railroad corporation the right to 
consolidate its road with other roads, is stilla 
vital force in Minnesota and is superior to the 
laws of the sovereign State, which forbids the 
consolidation of parallel and competing lines. 
That old charter privilege has never been exer- 
cised. It has slept in oblivion all these forty 
years. The company to which it was granted 
long ago went out of existence, transferring what 
property it owned to another corporation. The 
State has come into being and has adopted a rail- 
road code in accordance with its constitution 
Yet the learned judge holds that all our railroad 
legislation is void if it runs counter to vested 
rights conferred by Territorial legislatures, no 
matter whether those rights have ever been 
acted on or not. We doubt whether the eminent 
lawyers who argued the case for Mr. Hill believe 
themselves that such a theory of the limitation 
of the powers of State governments will ever re- 
ceive the sanction of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Hill has gained his point, but what does 
it amount to? The State of Minnesota, by its 
Attorney-General, will defend its right to legis- 
late on the important matter of railway consoli- 
dation and railway competition. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Childs has promptly brought a suit in the 
district court of Ramsey County praying for an 
injunction to prohibit the proposed amalgama- 
tion of the two roads. He does not rest his case 
wholly on the State laws concerning parallel and 
competing lines. He goes much deeper and 
attacks the Hill scheme on the ground that it 








will work “a great and permanent damage and 
injury to the people of the State of Minnesota.” 
Even if Judge Sanborn’s attempt to stretch the 
elastic and convenient theory of vested righis 
clear down the centuries into eternity should be 
sustained by the higher Federal tribunals, the 
State, according to the learned and patriotic 
Attorney-General, is not thereby barred from 
protecting the rights and interests of its people, 
The high ground of public policy is taken by Mr. 
Childs. Old claims of vested rights, conferred 
when there were only a handful of people in the 
Territory of Minnesota, will not be allowed to 
work a serious and lasting injury to the people 
of a great State. 

There is another view of the controversy which 
has not been brought out either in the decision 
of Judge Sanborn or in the complaint of Attorney- 
General Childs. 

If it may finally be determined that the Great 
Northern has the right to consolidate with the 
Northern Pacific, that will not show that the 
Northern Pacific has the right to consolidate 
with the Great Northern. The Northern Pacific, 
at least, is amenable to the laws of Minnesota 
and must obey the anti-consolidation act. Noth- 
ing in its Federal charter gives it the right to 
permit itself to be absorbed by its competitor. 
It takes two parties to make a contract, and both 
must have the legal right to make the contract 
or the contract will not be a lawful one. This is 
so plain a proposition that no lawyers need be 
called in to pass upon it. 

Mr. Hill set out last winter to absorb the 
Northern Pacific railroad system and consolidate 
it with his Great Northern system. He proposed 
to get a majority of the stock of the N. P. asa 
pure gift. In return he offered to guarantee 
interest on its bonds only to the amount that he 
was positively certain that it would earn. He 
meant to get absolute possession and contro! of 
the N. P. main line, branches, terminals, land 
grants and property and franchises of all sorts, 
and to give nothing of any valuein return. He 
meant to control and manage the N. P. as abso- 
lutely and autocratically as he controls and man- 
ages the Great Northern. He discovered, last 
May or June, that the laws of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washington and, 
besides, the constitution of Montana, stand 
squarely in the way of his great monopoly 
scheme. His lawyers have raked up theold Ter- 
ritorial charter of the Minneapolis and St. Cloud 
Railroad to enable him to get around the Minne- 
sota statutes. But this is only the first step in 
the battle. What will the appellate court say 
to this dangerous vested-rights theory endorsed 
by Judge Sanborn? What will the State Supreme 
Court finally decide in the complaint of the At- 
torney-General? How is Mr. Hill going to fight 
the laws of the States further west, where he 
cannot claim to have any musty vested rights? 
And what is he going to do with that iron-clad 
clause in the constitution of Montana? Mr. Hill 
has undertaken too big ajob. Heis a big man, but 
no man is big enough to defy the laws and the 
popular will of all the Northwestern States. He 
will be wise if he makes no further attempt to do 
the anaconda act with the Northern Pacific and 
devotes himself to building up his own vast sys- 
tem of railways and to the development of the 
immense regions they traverse. There ought 
to be enough in that task to satisfy the ambition 
of any man—yes, even the towering ambition of 
Mr. Gill. 





* 

NORTHERN PACIFIC earnings continue to show 
a very gratifying increase over last year. From 
July 1st to September 21st the gain was $941,137. 
The big increase for moving the enormous crops 
of the present season had just begun to show in 
the last two weeks included in the statemeni. 
October will be the month of largest gain. 
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A NEW RECEIVERSHIP. 


When Judge Hanford, of Seattle, required the 
three Northern. Pacific receivers to file their ac- 
counts and give bonds in his court and take or- 
ders from him, there was no course open to them 
but to resign to Judge Jenkins’ Milwaukee court, 
which had appointed them. They could not af- 
ford to take the risks of conflicting orders from 
two courts, located two thousand miles apart, 
one of which might hold them to be in contempt 
for doing what the other directed them to do. 
They pondered on this curious situation for a 
month after Judge Hanford’s famous decision 
holding that his court, and not Judge Jenkins,’ 
is now the court of primary jurisdiction. Then 
they sent their resignations in to Judge Jenkins. 
He accepted them at once, notwithstanding 
the plea of the lawyers representing the vari- 
ous interests in bonds and stocks for a weeks’ 
delay. 

The old receivership succumbed to the attacks 
of Brayton Ives, president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Company, and his adherents. It started off 
vigorously two years ago, but has been weak and 
inharmonious for the past year. Mr. Payne is 
afflicted by a dangerous disease, and should have 
dropped all business cares more than a year ago 
and given his whole attention to the restoration 
of his health. Mr. Rouse, appointed to represent 
the Rockefeller and Colby interest in the Wis- 
consin Central and the Chicago and Northern 
Pacific companies, has taken little interest in 
Northern Pacific affairs since those interests be- 
came entirely segregated by the cancelling of 
the leases of those properties to the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. Oakes has been in bad health of 
late, and has been discouraged by the attacks 
made upon him and by a manifest disposition to 
push him out of all real authority in the receiver- 
ship. Under these conditions the real power has 
been exercised by William Nelson Cromwell, the 
general counsel for the receivers. Mr. Cromwell 
is a very able, industrious and ambitious business 
lawyer, who has made a large fortune at his pro- 
fession. His purposes and plans were not always 
those of the receivers and there was a clashing 
all around. In this situation the receivership 
was in no shape to successfully repel the persist- 
ent and vigorous attacks made upon it by Mr. 
Ives on behalf of the stockholders and of a con- 
siderable number of bondholders. Ives’ victory 
in the Seattle court made a change necessary. 

When the lawyers representing the various 
mortgages and trustee-ships and the bankrupt 
company hurried from New York to Milwaukee 
to appear before Judge Jenkins, they held long 
consultations and endeavored to agree upon new 
men to recommend to the court to take the places 
of the old receivers. They reached a formal 
agreement, but when the judge told them that 
he was going to accept the resignations at once 
and would appoint the new men the next day, 
they said they were all agreed upon Aldace C. 
Walker, of Chicago, for one of the receivers. 
Next morning they expressed a preference for 
Thomas H. Lowry, of Minneapolis, for another. 
Judge Jenkins declined to appoint Walker, be 
cause he is now a receiver of the Atchison and 
he did not think it would be courteous to take 
him away from another court. He also declined 
to appoint Lowry, for the reason that Lowry is 
now president of the Soo Road, a dependency of 
the Canadian Pacific and a rival line to the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Lowry was willing to 
resign from the Soo, but the judge said he 
wanted his receivers to be like Czesar’s wife, 
above suspicion, and free from any relations an- 
tagonistic to the Northern Pacific. He aston- 
ished everybody by naming two men who had 
never been mentioned in connection with the 
receivership. Heappointed E. H. McHenry, ofSt. 
Paul, chief engineer of the Northern Pacific, to 
be the operating receiver and Frank G. Bigelow, 











president of the First National Bank, of Milwau- 
kee, to look after the finances. 

Judge Jenkins disregarded the custom that 
has grown up of late, in important receivership 
proceedings, of allowing the various creditor in- 
terests in the bankrupt concern to name the re- 
ceivers. He criticized this practice, saying, that 
‘“‘as the fight waxes warmer between the factions 
the heat of the conflict extends to the receiver- 
ship, which in time becomes a war of factions be- 
tween the officers of the court.”” He went on to 
describe the kind of men he thought fit to be re- 
ceivers, saying: ‘‘They must be menentirely in- 
different to contending factions; they must have 
no connection with this fight; they must be men 
who are strict and impartial, and who will per- 
form the duties in single devotion to the trust 
and with no ulterior motives to serve. They 
must be men of high character, capable of com- 
manding the respect and confidence of the great 
public they are to serve.” On motion of the at- 
torneys representing the trustee of the mortgages 
and the Adams’ reorganization committee, Judge 
Sanborn, sitting in St. Paul, promptly concurred 
in the appointment of the new receivers named 
by Judge Jenkins. This action, taken against the 
wishes of the Ives’ party, which was represented 
by counsel before Judge Sanborn, gives the new 
receivers authority over all the Northern Pacific 
lines east of the Montana boundary. 

The various bond interests and the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company appear to be entirely 
satisfied with Judge Jenkins’ new appointments, 
but the Ives interest is not, for the reason that 
this party wanted Mr. Ives to be one of the re- 
ceivers and, more especially, wanted to take the 
control of the road out of the hands of Judge 
Jenkins and place it in the hands of one of the 
judges whose district embraces a part of the ter- 
ritory in which the Northern Pacific operates. 
We go to press too soon to learn the outcome of 
the proceedings before Judge Hanford, in Seattle, 
on October 2, on the motion for the removal of 
the old receivers. A fair compromise of the con- 
flict of jurisdiction would be for Judge Hanford 
to appoint one additional receiver and to concur 
in Judge Jenkins’ appointments, and then for 
Judge Jenkins to concur in Hanford’s action. 
This ought to procure harmony all around and 
avoid the serious evil of two conflicting receiver- 
ships, one operating the road east of the line be- 
tween North Dakota and Montana, and theother 
the road west of that line. 

On October 2, four days after Judge Sanborn’s 
order was made, Judge Hanford, holding the U. 
S. district court at Seattle, appointed Ahdrew 
F. Burleigh, a prominent lawyer of that city, re- 
ceiver for the Northern Pacific lines in Washing- 
ton. Judge Hanford refused to aceept the resig- 
nations of the old receivers and dismissed them 
from office for contempt in failing to obey his 
order for them to appear before him on Oct. 2 to 
file bonds, present their accounts and answer to 
the suit of Brayton Ives. It is probable that Bur- 
leigh will be confirmed by the courts in Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, which will make him the 
sole receiver for all the Northern Pacific lines 
west of the eastern boundary of Montana. He 


‘has appointed G. W. Dickinson, assistant gen- 


eral superintendent of the Northern Pacific at 
Tacoma, his general manager. At this writing, 
therefore, the Northern Pacific system is divided 
in two in the middle, the eastern portion being 
in control of Judge Jenkins and the western por- 
tion in control of Judge Hanford. There is, how- 
ever, a plain way out of this absurd and injurious 
situation and Judge Hanford appears to have kept 
it in view when he appointed only one receiver. 
The courts on the eastern end of the line can 
now confirm Burleigh and those on the western 
end of the line can now confirm McHenry and 
Bigelow. This would bring about a single, har- 
monious and strong receivership, made up of an 








able lawyer, an able railroad man and an able 

financier. This is so sensible a course to extri- 

cate the great Northern Pacific property from 

the tangle of conflicting judicial jurisdictions 

that we feel confident it will be speedily followed. 
* 


A NORTHWESTERN EXPOSITION. 


The commercial clubs of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are agitating the project of a big North- 
western exposition, to be held in 1897 at some 
point in the midway territory between the two 
cities. The idea is to draw on all the region 
clear through to the Pacific Coast, in both the 
United States and Canada, for exhibits and to 
invite the whole world to see the show. Thus 
far we hear only approval of the proposition, but 
we must not be in a hurry to conclude that such 
a gigantic enterprise is only a matter of resolu- 
tion and newspaper articles. A large capital 
would have to be raised, and the certainty of a 
pretty heavy deficiency faced at the outset and 
provided for. Such big fairs never pay expenses. 
The recent one at San Francisco came along way 
short of paying for itself. A similar result is 
evidently the fate of the Atlantaexposition. The 
very first step towards organizing the proposed 
scheme must be to obtain subscriptions to a 
guaranty fund sufficient in amount to pay for all 
the buildings and the improvement of the 
grounds. Then whatever surplus remains of re- 
ceipts over running expenses would be returned 
to the subscribers. The advantages of such a 
comprehensive display of Northwestern products 
is too obvious to need discussion. For the first 
time the Northwest, as a distinct region of the 
American continent, would mass the products of 
its fields, mines and forests and the evidences of its 
attainments and progress on all the lines of civil- 
ization, and would be able to say with pride to 
the world—Behold what a single generation of 
energetic, intelligent people have accomplished 
in what was but lately a wilderness! 








ee 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

There are no clouds on the fair prospects of 
business throughout the Northwest except the 
possibility of the consolidation of our two chief 
railway systems, and that grows more and more 
remote and less and less threatening as time goes 
on. All indications now are that Mr. Hill will 
be forced to confine his ambition and energies to 
the development of his own Great Northern sys- 
tem, and that the Northern Pacific will be re- 
organized within a few months by a harmonious 
arrangement between its security holders and 
will continue to be complétely independent of its 
rival. The uncertainty as to the outcome of Mr. 
Hill’s efforts to create a gigantic transportation 
monopoly has led to the loss of a year’s time in 
the development of a number of important min- 
ing, irrigation and lumbering projects and in the 
building of two or three short local lines of rail- 
way. 

The heavy wheat crop has been safely har- 
vested and threshing is already in progress. Its 
effect on general trade is very gratifying and its 
moral effect in encouraging the farming popula- 
tion and producing a general atmosphere of cheer- 
fulneas is everywhere noticeable. The content 
of the farmers influences the people of the villages 
and towns. The sales of the merchant and the 
business of the mechanic are increased, debts 
are cheerfully paid, there is a new demand for 
land, improvements are made in homes, shops 
and stores, and every man acts asif he hada 
little money in his pocket tospend. A good crop 
brings with it benefits that are distributed 
throughout the entire community. 

West of the grain fields of Minnesota, the two 
Dakotas and Manitoba, we note a marked activity 
in mining for the precious metals in Montana, 
Idaho and British Columbia, with excellent re- 
sults. The output of gold continues to increase, 
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and the output of silver holds up remarkably 


well in view of the low price for bullion. The 


great copper properties continue their wealth- | 


producing operations. The range cattle indus- 
try is in a prosperous condition and the sheep 
industry is in better shape than it has been for 
four or five years. Beyond the Rockies the wheat 
fields of Washington, Idaho and Oregon have 
yielded un abundant harvest and the discourage- 
ment of last year among the farmers has given 
way to a general feeling of confidence. In the 
irrigated valleys a very large addition has been 
made to the orchard acreage, and the fruit grow- 
ing industry is fast getting into a stable and pros- 
perous condition. In the great forest region west 


of the Cascade Mountains the big saw-mills are | 


busy and have had an important access to their 
trade in the new demand from the gold fields of 
South Africa, and the shingle-cutters’ activity is 





RECEIVER MCHENRY. 


Everybody along the Northern Pacific lines 
will be pleased at Mr. McHenry’s appointment. 
He is not only an exceedingly capable engineer, 
with a genius for economies and for original 
work, but he is also a close student of all the 
problems of railway traffic and management. Re- 
ceiver Oakes and General Manager Kendrick 
have more than once acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to him for valuable suggestions in the line 
of operating economies. Mr. McHenry is not 
yet forty. He was born in Cincinnati and edu- 
cated in that city andin Germany. He studied 
civil engineering at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1883 joined the engineering corps 
on the Northern Pacific. When Chief Engineer 
Kendrick became General Manager, about two 


| years ago, he selected Mr. McHenry as his suc- 


cessor. Some of the most important construction 











EDWIN H. M'HENRY, ONE OF THE NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC RECEIVERS. 


only limited by the number of box-cars they can 
get from the railroads in which to ship their 
products to Eastern markets. 

Money is easier throughout the Northwest. 
Eastern capitalists are now willing to renew their 
loans. Maturing mortgages are not pressed for 
payment as they were a few monthsago. The 
East has not yet loosened the strings of its 
plethoric purse for new investments, but itis not 
now seeking to realize on the old ones, to the 
distress of the borrower. We may soon expecta 
flow of new money Westward. Before another 
year passes by we shall have almost forgotten 
the three years of gloom and depression we have 
just passed through, in the cheering activities of 
the new business revival. Valuable lessons have 
been learned during the depression, and in the 
new era of activity we shall not see a repetition 
of the wild speculative investments which char- 
acterized the last boom period, 





work on the Northern Pacific was done under 
McHenry’s supervision. His most notable suc- 
cess was in locating. and building the line over 
the Rocky Mountains, from Logan to Butte, with 
moderate mountain grades and no tunnel of any 
consequence. Other engineers had declared this 
route impracticable without a very long and 
costly tunnel at the summit of the pass. 
* 


PROBABLE SALE OF THE ANACONDA. 


Negotiations are on foot for the sale of the 
great Anaconda mining and smelting properties 
in Montana. In July last, the Anaconda, repre- 
senting an investment of about $30,000,000, a 
third of which was profits put into improvements 
since the organization of the consolidated com- 
pany, five years ago, reorganized by issuing 1,- 
200,000 shares of common stock, with a total 
capitalization of $30,000,000, and paying with 
this stock for the properties of the former com- 











pany. So much by way of introduction. Nowan 
option has been given asyndicate of Englishmen, 
under which they can purchase, prior to Oct. 15 
a minority, but very large, block of the stock at 
the rate of about $30 per share, making the valu- 
ation for the entire property about $36,000,000. 
The experts for the syndicate are now in Mon 
tana and the deal is altogether probable. The 
Anaconda produces at the rate of about 10,000,000 
pounds of copper per month, and not far from 
600,600 ounces of silver, as well as a little gold, 
in the same time. There is only one greater 
mining property in the world—that is the Broken 
Hill, in Australia. 





oe 
THE DEEP-WATERWAYS CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Internationa! 
Deep Waterways Association, held in Cleveland 
the last week in September, was a notable suc- 
cess in the personnel of the delegations in attend 
ance, the interest shown in the proceedings and 
the additional light thrown on all the problems 
connected with the project of opening a ship 
channel from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 
Among the delegates were engineers of world- 
wide fame, vessel owners and navigators, con- 
gressmen, lawyers, editors and farmers. Even 
the Erie Canal interest, which has always held 
aloof from the movement, was ably represented 
and advocated the deepening of the old canal 
two feet as the true solution of the question of 
cheaper transportation to the sea-board. The 
Northwest was not numerically strong in the 
body, but most of the old and active friends of 
the movement were on hand, including James 
Fisher, of Winnipeg; President Crocker, of the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade; Secretary McGinnis, 
of the St. Paul Commercial Club; President 
Smalley, of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce; 
A. P. McQuirk, of Davenport, Iowa; an influen- 
tial delegation from Duluth, headed by Congress- 
man Towne, and a good delegation from Superior, 
led by the very earnest and efficient secretary 
of the association, Frank Flower. Wisconsin 
was well in evidence, with two of her Congress- 
men, andfrom Chicago came an active body of 
men led by the famous engineer, L. E. Cooley. 
The older Provinces of Canada had only a few 
delegates, but they exercised much influence on 
the decisions of the convention. Among them 
was the president of the associaticn, the courte- 
ous and scholarly O. A. Howland, of Toronto, a 
zealous advocate of the idea of an international 
court of arbitration. 

The convention committed itself to no route 
from Lake Erie to tide-water, but contented itself 
with urging the immediate appointment of the 
international commission already authorized by 
our Congress and by the Canadian parliament 
and the prompt beginning of the work of surveys 
and estimates. The drift of opinion was strongly 
in favor of getting around Niagara Falls by a 
twenty-one-foot canal on the American side as 
the first step in the line of further progress to- 
wards the ocean and of taking up the three 
routes from Lake Ontario for careful surveys. 
These routes are, first, by way of Oswego, Oneida 
Lake and the Mohawk River to the Hudson; sec- 
ond, down the St. Lawrence to Lake St. Francis, 
thence across the country to Lake Champlain 
and from that lake to the Hudson by an enlarge- 
ment of the present Whitehall Canal; and third, 
down the St. Lawrence all the way to tide-water 
at Montreal. The last route has the great en- 
gineering merit of following the natural flow of 
the water all the way, but it would not take our 
Western grain to the great markets of our At- 
lantic Coast States, where a large part of it is 
consumed. It would be a direct and short route 
to Europe, but that is not all we require. 

e- 

Thanksgiving day, now so near at hand, will 

draw heavily upon Northwestern gratitude, 
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R. L. BELKNAP, the West Superior banker, is 
at the head of a new railroad project which con- 
templates the construction of a line starting at 
that city and connecting with the Milwaukee 
system at Prentice and also running to a point 
not named on Green Bay, whence there is to be 
a ferry transfer across Lake Michigan to reach 
one of the important roads that touches the east- 
ern shore of the lake. This would make a good 
through route to the East for flour, wheat, lum- 
ber and ironore. Mr. Belknap hasenlisted good 
Eastern backing for his enterprise. 


Phil. Armour said in Chicago the other day 
that his packing-house is now handling more 
than twice as much dressed mutton than it did 
five or six years ago and that a very large part 
of it goes to Boston. This is an encouraging 
pointer for our sheep men out in Montana, North 
Dakota and Washington. It is one indication 
among many that mutton is beginning to filla 
larger place in the meat consumption of the 
American people. We were alwaysa beef-eating 
people, but we never cared much for mutton. 
The consumption of mutton per capita of popu- 
lation in this country is still very much less than 
it is in England. 


J. MORLEY WYARD, editor of the Park River 
Gazette- Witness, writes that our Jamestown con- 
tributor, B. S. Russell, in one of his articles on 
the wild flowers of North Dakota, falls into the 
popular error of calling the anemone the crocus. 
Mr. Wyards says: ‘There is no point of re- 
semblance between the crocus and the anemone 
but the earliness of theirappearance. Thecrocus 
is a member of the iris family (iridaceze), and is 
not found anywhere upon our prairies that I am 
aware of; while the anemone, or windflower, the 
flower of which Mr. Russell writes, is a member 
of the crowfoot family (ranunculacez). I know 
that the popular name of our prairie anemone 
is the crocus, but it is misleading to readers who 
never saw the prairie.” 


THE recent State census gave to St. Paul a 
population of 140,292—a gain of 7,136 over the 
Federal census of 1890. The result is a dis- 
appointment, but in view of the fact that thou- 
sands of people were compelled to leave the city 
during the three years of hard times, and seek 
means of gaining a living in the country, it 
should be regarded as satisfactory. The increase 
in school enrollment since 1890 indicated a gain 
of 25,000 people, taking as a basis the ratio of 
the enrollment to the whole population in that 
year. We must conclude that there are more 
children in the schools now than then in propor- 
tion to the census population. The reason for 
this will probably be found in the fact thata 
considerable number of boys and girls who were 
employed in shops and stores in times of active 
business, have lost their situations and are now 
attending school because they have nothing else 
to do. 


I HAVE always thought that, among the great 
snow monarchs of the Cascade Range, due honor 
has not been awarded to Mount Adams,—whose 
massive proportions are best seen from the Yak- 
ima Valley up to Union Gap, and from many 
points along the Columbia River above Portland, 











—and I am glad to learn that a recent expedition 
has demonstrated that Mount Adams is actually 
loftier than Mount Hood, and is only surpassed 
in the entire range by Tacoma-Rainier. Prof. 
W. D. Lyman, in July last, conducted a party of 
eighty persons up Adams as far as the snow line, 
and of these forty made the ascent to the summit. 
Three different methods were employed to ascer- 
tain the altitude of the summit—the mercurial 
barometer, the aneroid and the boiling water 
apparatus. The results gave the height as 12,- 
087 feet, or about 860 feet higher than Mount 
Hood. The party was composed of members of 
the Mazama Club, an organization formed a year 
ago for climbing and studying the great peaks 
of Oregon and Washington. An expedition of 
Mazamas went up Mount Hood at the same time 
and exchanged heliographic signals with the 
party on the summit of Adams. 


CERTAIN able engineers contend that the Chi- 
cago drainage canal, when in operation as a 
broad, deep, artificial river flowing withastrong 
current from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 
River, will have the effect of lowering the levels 
of lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Clair and Erie 
from nine inches to three feet. Different esti- 
mates run all the way between these two ex- 
tremes. If we take only the minimum figure the 
damage to lake commerce which will result from 
the lessening to that extent of the channels 
through the St. Clair Flats and over the Lime 
Kiln Crossing in the Detroit River would bea 
very serious matter. If the maximum figure 
should prove to be the correct one, allthe big 
lake vessels built in recent years would be forced 
out of service. The vessel interest is not going 
to sit still and see itself crippled in order to fur- 
nish Chicago with a big sewer. It will appeal to 
the United States Government for protection. 
No doubt a remedy can be found by placing locks 
in the big canal to control the current and open- 
ing them twice a day to flush out the sewage. 
The engineers whose gigantic work threatens 
such injury to lake commerce will be competent 
when the time comes and the extent of the pos- 
sible damage is ascertained to devise a practical 
remedy. It will not be necessary to make of the 
canal a raging river to have it serve itsintended 
use as a main sewer for Chicago. 


THE problem of how to grapple with the very 
serious evil of forest fires in the Pacific North- 
west, is a difficult one and calls for the best 
thought of legislators, of lumbermen, of the rail- 
roads that own timber landsand of public spirited 
citizens generally. During July, August and 
September of the present year extensive fires 
raged on the western slopes and foot-hills of the 
Cascade Mountains, destroying many million 
dollars’ worth of fir, spruce and cedar timber, 
filling the atmosphere of the entire region with 
smoke even as far westward as thirty miles out 
to sea, and sadly detracting from the agreeable 
character of the summer climate of Western 
Oregon, Western Washington, and also of a con- 
siderable part of British Columbia. How these 
fires start nobody can say, but they probably 
originate from the carelessness of prospectors, 
timber-cruisers, and others who penetrate the 
dense forests on errands of business or pleasure 
and who do not take the trouble to extinguish 
their camp-fires. In ordinary seasons little if 
any mischief results from such negligence, but 
every five or six years there is pretty sure to be 
adry spell, when the underbrush and the fallen 
tree trunks are readily set ablaze, and when a 
conflagration, once started, spreads over many 
equare miles of territory. The Cascade forests 
are too vast and too dense for any system of pro- 
tection to appear practicable. Probably the only 
course for the Pacific Coast States to pursue, to 
check the frightful destruction of timber which 








occurs every dry year, will be to follow the ex- 
ample of Minnesota and create the office of fire- 
warden, with deputies at various points in the 
forest belt, whose duty it shall be to inquire into 
the cause of fires, bring to punishment, where- 
ever possible, parties guilty of negligence in 
leaving live embers in camping places, and sum- 
mon the citizensof their vicinage to fight fires as 
soon as they are discovered, and before they gain 
much headway. 


WE frequently hear laments from the country 
papers in Minnesota over the drying up of the 
lakes which add so much to the beauty and 
healthfulness of theState. Probably much might 
be done in many localities to stay the progress 
of this unfortunate tendency by constructing 
cheap dams across the outlets of small lakes 
which would raise their levels a foot or two and 
give them much larger volumes of water, after 
the spring thaws and rains, to resist the evapo- 
ration of the summer. The drainage of shallow 
lakes by riparian owners, to reclaim land, might 
well be stopped by law unless approved by com- 
petent State authority. To what extent this 
practice is being carried is indicated by the 
statement, made recently by the Fairmont Sen- 
tinel, that five or six heretofore fine lakes in 
Martin County are now seeded to flax. The Red- 
wood Reveille says that ‘‘the same is true of this 
county. Three lakes are practically dry, and all 
other lakes and slough beds have been dry the 
past year and a large portion of them are now 
being cropped.”’ There is land enough in Min- 
nesota without resorting to the lake beds. The 
lakes should be preserved whenever practicable. 
We do not agree with the Reveille that less moist- 
ure will fall in the shape of rains, when the lakes 
disappear, because we do not think the evapo- 
ration from the small lakesand ponds is sufficient 
to have much influence in producing clouds. But 
the little lakes are the jewels of Minnesota. We 
want them for ornament and we want them for 
black bass, pike and pickerel. 


THE fleet of six steel canal boats, built in 
Cleveland and recently towed to New York City 
through the Erie Canal, with cargoes of steel 
rails, returned loaded with sugar and are prob- 
ably by this time back again in New York on 
their second trip. Encouraged by the success of 
this venture the Cleveland builders will proceed 
to construct three more fleets of six boats each. 
While in New York, lately, I bad a talk with 
Editor Smith, of the Canal Defender, about this 
innovation in lake and canal transportation. He 
was enthusiastic and predicted that steel canal 
boats carrying, as these Cleveland boats do, only 
250 tons each, will soon compete for flour and 
grain business at Duluth with the big steamers 
and barges. I could not agree with him. I do 
not believe that we are going to see aretrograde 
movement in the methods of lake transportation 
and that the 3,000 and 4,000-ton steamers are to 
be crowded out by the little canal boat, just be- 
cause the latter can save transfer charges at 
Buffalo. A summer voyage of about 170 miles, 
from Buffalo to Cleveland, affords no test of the 
sea-worthiness of the steel canal boats in the 
spring and autumn gales on Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron; nor does it follow that, because 
they have made profitable trips between Cleve- 
land and New York, they can do so between 
Duluth and Chicago and New York—even if it 
should be demonstrated that they can safely 
navigate the upper lakes at all times during the 
season of navigation. All the tendency of lake 
construction during the past thirty years, has 
been in the direction of larger and still larger 
vessels. It remains to be demonstrated that the 
saving of transfer charges at Buffalo would more 
than offset the saving in cost of carriage from 
upper lake points to Buffalo that has been effected 
by the big craft over the little craft of early days. 
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Colonel Richard J. Hinton, who is widely 
known throughout the West on account of his 
interest in the irrigation movement, which he 
advocated for two years in a monthly journal 
published by him in New York City, has again 
entered the field of authorship and has produced 
a notable book, the writing of which must have 
been with him a labor of love. The book is en- 
titled ‘‘John Brown and His Men, with some 
account of the roads they traveled to reach Har. 
per’s Ferry,” and it is one of the ‘‘American Re- 
formers’”’ series of biographies published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Colonel Hinton 
came to this country from England in the fifties 
as a young man, and going into journalism he 
warmly espoused the anti-slavery cause. He 
went to Kansas at the opening of the fierce 
struggle between freedom and slavery in that 
State. There he became one of the most active 
and courageous of the Free State men. He was 
a vigorous writer and, as the correspondent of a 
number of Eastern journals, he rendered great 
service to the Free State movement. He became 
well acquainted with John Brown and acted as 
one of the partisan soldiers of that hero in a 
number of conflicts with the Missouri “‘border 
ruffians.’’ Colonel Hinton is now in the remin- 
iscent period of life, and it will be readily under- 
stood that his work in reviving the story of 
“John Brown and His Men,” and collecting fresh 
material to throw additional light upon their 
characters, has been performed with keen per- 
sonal interest and relish. The dramatic story 
of John Brown’s struggle in Kansas, of his raid 
on Harper’s Ferry and his heroic death on the 
gallows, is vividly told. Perhaps the most praise- 
worthy feature of the book is the full justice that 
is done to the characters of the young men who 
lost their lives in the fight at Harper’s Ferry or 
were executed with Brown at Charlestown after 
the trial in the Virginia court. The great fame 
of Brown himself has largely obscured the mem- 
ory of these noble and devoted men. Colonel 
Hinton has carefully gathered from their sur- 
viving relatives a large number of letters and 
other biographical material which show that 
Owen, Oliver and Watson Brown, Coppoc, Ste- 
vens, Cook, Kagi, and the others who rallied at 
the Kennedy farm in Maryland for the desperate 
attack on slavery, were men of exceptionally fine 
traits, who were ready to go under John Brown’s 
command to almost certain death in defence of 
the holy cause of freedom for the slave. Colonel 
Hinton’s book is a handsome volume of 752 pages, 
carefully indexed and contains good portraits of 
John Brown and his principalassociates. Itwill 
be read with great interest by every man whose 
memory goes back to the times of the fierce 
struggle between slavery and freedom for the 
possession of the American Republic. 


+ * 
* 


A welcome and delightful book to all who love 
the drama in its highest forms of interpretation is 
William Winter’s “Shadows of the Stage” (third 
series), made up in great part of the contribu- 
tions of this veteran critic to the New York 
Tribune and other periodicals, condensed, im- 
proved and re-arranged. Mr. Winter is unques- 
tionably the foremost dramatic critic of this gen- 
eration. His purpose in these ‘‘Shadows’’ is to 
make a faithful and sympathetic picture of the 





American stage in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. His justness of view, his genial charac- 
ter, his freedom from prejudice, his poetic in- 
sight and his high standards and ambitions for 
the stage, have made him the personal friend of 
nearly every actor of real ability that has trod 
the boards in his time. Even those whom he 
has felt called on to censure sharply for failings 
in their art, have prized and have taken in good 
part from him, the strictures that they would 
have resented from others, knowing that he 
would be just as ready to say a kindly and en- 
couraging word when it was deserved. In all 
the higher walks of the drama there has been 
for more than a quarter of a century a warm re- 
gard for Willie Winter, the poet and critic of 
the old Tribune. No writer has done more than 
he for the elevation of the American stage. In 
his present dainty volume he discusses Henry 
Irving in three papers, Ada Rehan, Mansfield, 
Willard, Lawrence Barrett, Charles Gayler, 
Mary Anderson, Ernesto Rossi, Edwin Booth, 
Mrs. Kendal, the Ibsen drama, representative 
American plays and many other topics. The 
book is dedicated to Joseph Jefferson and is pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 


* a 
* 


Seven new leaflets have just been added to the 
Old South series, all relating to English Puritan- 
ism and the Commonwealth. They are numbered 
58 to 64, and are as follows: No. 58, Hooper’s 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s ‘‘Apol- 
ogy for Socrates;” 60, Ship-money Papers; 61, 
Pym’s Speech against Strafford; 62, Cromwell’s 
Second Speech; 63, Milton’s ‘‘Free Common- 
wealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. With 
these Old South leaflets, which are sold for five 
cents a copy, just enough to cover their cost, our 
students can come into immediate touch with the 
men of the English Commonwealth and the great 
scenes in which they acted. It is pleasant to 
know that these leaflets are coming into general 
use in the schools and being circulated through- 
out the country. Their publication in this cheap 
form is one of the best features of Mrs. Hemen- 
way’s noble benefaction. Address, Directors of 
the Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, 
Boston. 

. e . 

Herbert Bashford, of Tacoma, has gathered a 
score of his poems into a little brochure, which 
is handsomely printed by the Commercial Print- 
ing Company of that city. Bashford is a true 
nature-poet. His life has been largely spent in 
the forests and the new towns of the North Pa- 
cific Coast region. He finds poetic meanings in 
the dark fir forests, the desolate stretches of 
ocean beach, the flight of gulls, the camp-fire, 
and the phases of the changing seasons in aclime 
where nature is always grand and solemn. Per- 
haps he is a better poet because he has not come 
much in contact with the rush of modern life. 
He is a young man still in the twenties, and we 
confidently expect that, as he grows older, his 
muse will take higher flights. Meanwhile he 
has a sure touch and there is nothing crude in 
his work. A number of his poems were first 
published in this magazine. 


2. * 
- 


T. S. Denison, the well-known Chicago pub- 
lisher of acting plays, is a playwright himself, 
and he has put a number of his own productions 
into a volume entitled ‘‘Lively Plays for Lively 
People.’”’ He modestly speaks of these plays as 
best adapted for amateurs, but they have evident 
merit for the regular stage. The author keeps 
his amateur actors in view conscienciously, how- 
ever, throughout the text by minute directions 
in parenthesis as to action, emotion, manner and 


position on the stage. There are ten comedies 
in this volume, and all display novelty of inci- 
dent and originality of character study. Pub- 
lished by T. S. Denison, 163 Randolph Street, 
Chicago; price $1.50. 





4 SPARE-MOMENTS. | 


Pow, 


It is Human Nature. 


Anent the bloomers, the consensus of mascu- 
line opinion seems to be, ‘‘the bifurcated gar- 
ments are all right on some other fellow’s girl 
or wife.’’— Ocosta ( Wash.) Pioneer. 


A Close Guess, 

A Florida dispatch says that a picnicing party 
down there ‘twas pursued the other day by a 
snake which, in diameter, represented a beer 
barrel.”” Maybe that’s what it was.— Heppner 
(Or.) Gazette. 


A Pointer. 

Here’s a pointer. If you are in trouble and 
seek sympathy and are at a loss where to go for 
it, turn your back on the cold world and look 
carefully among the S’s in Webster and you will 
always find it.— Ritzville ( Wash.) Times. 


The Anatomical Fact. 


The blooming of the bloomer is an unblushing 
declaration that a woman has two legs, and as 
such it is regarded by the painfully good as 
hurtful. Yet the anatomical fact has not been a 
secret. Any observing person knows that stock- 
ings come in pairs, and that few women buy a 
single garter at a time.—San Francisco Examiner. 


A Rash Answer. 


A story is told of a boy who said to his father: 
‘““We are all descended from monkeys,” and his 
father answered: ‘‘You may be, but I am not.” 
Probably when the father came to think it over 
he would not feel so very sure that he meant just 
what he said, but he would not have improved 
the case any by saying: ‘‘I may be, but you are 
not.”’ This is, in fact, one of the things that are 
better left unsaid. We never felt disposed to 
quarrel with a man who claimed to be descended 
from a monkey. Every one may be presumed to 
know his own ancestry.——Seattle Times, 


Why the Moon Gets Full. 


Professor Sir Robert Stowall Ball, of Cam- 
bridge, England, in a recent paper tells an inter- 
esting anecdote of the moon. It seems that 
when this earth was young and spry and had no 
rheumatism nor no corns in its hoofs, it per- 
formed its revolutions in about one-sixth the 
time it now requires. Our satellite was then a 
part of our terrestrial self, and went whirling 
around the endless waltz of time riding side- 
ways,with her hose supporters tied to the north 
pole. Everything went well for a few hundred 
thousand years and the earth was beginning to 
get over its friskiness, and if the moon had at- 
tended to her knitting we might not be compelled 
to import what dark-of-the-moon we used for 
agricultural purposes. 

But, one day while she was gazing through 
space trying to discover what sort of appearance 
Mars would make in his unsuspecting moments, 
the earth suddenly leaped over a swollen stream 
and the lurch broke her supporters and she fell off. 

Professor Ball thinks, in his academic way, 
that the tides have gradually robbed the earth 
of its velocity until now we find it in the 24-hour 
class. The moon keeps up the same old lick plus 
the impetus of her fall, and that is why she has 
got so faraway. The true and original cause of 
the moon getting full, is her remorse for having 
placed an agricultural people forever at the 
mercy of a foreign power, by skirmishing fora 
mild flirtation when she should have been hold- 
ing to the grip strap —Fred Wilmarth in Puyallup 
( Wash.) Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OF THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 
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A Twin City Crusade. 


Borne on the rising tide of Northwestern de- 
velopment, the Twin Cities of Minnesota are 
rapidly acquiring dominant control of that vast 
territory which lies between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Coast. There can be no 
possible barrier to their commercial supremacy, 
except criminal neglect of present opportunities. 
A glance backward restores to view the far-reach- 
ing supremacy of New York but fifty years ago. 
Although the jobbers and manufacturers of that 
city continue to sell large quantities of merchan- 
dise to Western dealers, the volume of business 
is small when compared with the avalanche of 
Western trade that used to seek Eastern mar- 
kets. In former days New York was supreme. 
There were no giant competitors to thwart her 
will or to say nay to the further progress of her 
commercial machinery. Her representatives 
overran every State and Territory that promised 
adequate reward. They dominated the trade and 
traffic of the country. Neither mountains nor 
mole-hills established barriers to the mighty 
strides of those merchants in the city by the sea; 
and the immense accumulations of wealth in 
New York City today, bear imperishable testi- 
mony to the wisdom which then set on foot such 
stupendous enterprises. 

Then rose Chicago. Within less than half a 
century this prodigy of Western enterprise has 
wrested a vast territory from New York and, 
from the fruits of its conquests, has builded up a 
city second in wealth and population in a nation 
that contains seventy-two millions inhabitants. 
First from the Middle States came its business, 
then from the great West proper. Enterprise 
begat enterprise until the very name of Chicago 
stood as a synonym for commercial progress. 
But today Chicago, with all her accumulated 
riches, is forced more and more to recognize the 
growing competition which threatens to do to 
her as she has done to New York. American 
development is rapid. Municipal and commer- 
cial greatness may be reached in a bound. In the 
life of a nation a quarter of a century is but one 
brief day, and in this day a city may arise that 
will cast a shadow upon even a Chicago ora New 
York—and this city may find a home upon the 
sites now occupied by Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Study this proposition a moment. Grant that 
the Twin Cities will always remain as now—sep- 
arate municipalities; does not the fact remain 
that these two cities, geographically considered, 
constitute one great Northwestern market? Their 
combined greatness is a magnet of irresistible 
power, and this concentrated power will attract 
trade to St. Paul and Minneapolis as surely as St. 
Paul and Minneapolis jobbers and manufacturers 
are prepared to receive and care for it. In a 
geographical sense, the cities are as one. The 
retail merchant who visits one city—be he from 
Montana, North Dakota or Washington—is quite 
sure to visit the jobbers and manufacturers of 
the other city also. Such a visit involves no ad- 
ditional expense and no considerable amount of 
time. So far as Twin City jobbers and manufac- 
turers are concerned, the benefits of such visita- 
tions are, and will continue to be, mutual. The 
combined stocks and interests constitute a mar- 
ket of first-class magnitude. There are old, 
established houses in every line of business and 
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the stocks carried are enormously large. Dry 
goods, hardware, boots and shoes, drugs, grocer- 
ies, flour, lumber, and all auxiliary branches of 
trade, are represented by concerns whose aggre- 
gate resources will compare favorably with those 
of the jobbers and: manufacturers of any other 
market in the country—and all this on a Twin 
City population basis of 400,000 souls. 

Now let us take a forward view of affairs. The 
past shows us the possibilities that lie in the fu- 
ture. Chicago’s commercial greatness may be 
easily approximated by Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Lake shipping we have not, but in its place is the 
incalculable, immeasurable wealth — developed 
and undeveloped —of the Great Northwest. 
Twenty-five years hence the eleven States now 
tributary to the Twin Cities will have added 
millions of inhabitants and added billions of 
wealth. St. Paul and Minneapolis will have a 
combined population within touching distance of 
the million mark. Industries of all kinds will 
be established firmly and wealth will have ac- 
cumulated in mighty volumes. This is what the 
student of events may discern in the not distant 
future. 

Nothing is more certain than the commercial 
supremacy of the Twin Cities throughout the 
Northwest—if the jobbers and manufacturers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis live up to their oppor- 
tunities. The increase of population and wealth 
have already made them powerful rivals of Chi- 
cago competitors, and the late panic rendered 
good assistance in cementing a friendship with 
Northwestern dealers which should be as strong 
and permanent asit is natural. In the natural 
order of events Chicago must give way largely 
to the market that is nearer the doors of the 
consumers, and that market will for a long time 
be found in the Twin Cities. 

But the splendid prospects that beckon the 
business men of the Twin Cities never can be re- 
alized save by untiring effort and ceaseless dili- 
gence. The greatness foreshadowed never can 
be attained without the exercise of sound com- 
mercial judgment, large enterprise and indomi- 
table perseverance. Present prosperity will not 
suffice. Jealous eyes should scanevery quarter of 
the commercial horizon, and ready hands and 
resources be quick to seize upon every point of 
vantage. Thus may the jobbing and manufact- 
uring interests of the Twin Cities be made to 
realize the hope that is so imperfectly expressed 
herein. 


Northwestern Vitality. 


The wonderful recuperative powers of the 
Northwest were never shown to better advant- 
age than at the present time. The financial 
storm that p iralyzed the industries of the whole 
country wrought its devastating work here as 
elsewhere; yet, new as the Northwest is, and un- 
settled as are the conditions attaching to it, its 
indomitable energy and superior natural advant- 
ages have enabled it to recover from the depres- 
sion sooner than any other section of the Union. 
This is largely due to the fact that, unlike the 
East, the Northwestern States are not dependent 
chiefly on manufacturing industries. Stated 
broadly, the working population of the East, 
espe vially in such States as New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Massachusetts and the other older States, 








isa factory and machine-shop population,and such 
industries are always the last to recover from 
the effects of protracted hard times. Here in 
the Northwest the panic was felt more severely 
in mining regions; but, fortunately, large and 
important as it is, the mining industry cuts but 
asmall figure alongside of the agricultural re- 
sources of the Northwestern States. Noone will 
deny that the recent hard times bore heavily 
upon every branch of the industrial world, but it 
is probable that farmers, stockmen, etc., were 
affected less seriously than those engaged in 
other fields of industry. To this fact, then, and 
to the energy, enterprise and determination 
which characterize this people so markedly, 
may be credited the early and rapid revival of 
Northwestern prosperity. Go where one will, 
one sees evidences of substantial improvement. 
It is seen in the cities and in the mines and 
smelters of Montana; it is noticeable among the 
fruit growers, agriculturists, lumbermen and 
miners of Washington; and it is in overwhelming 
evidence throughout Minnesota and the two Da- 
kotas. The panic was acrucial test of the ability 
of these young States to survive disaster, but 
right nobly have they faced the storm and right 
grandly do they lead the way to general pros- 
perity. 


Furs in Pioneer Days. 


In the early pioneer days, when St. Paul was 
only an outpost on the Northwestern frontier— 
only a trading post for uncivilized Indians and 
venturesome hunters, it was known as one of the 
greatest fur markets in the entire country. The 
territory, with its forests and lakes, and the 
vast expanse of country stretching toward the 
mountains and the Pacific Coast, teemed with 
fur-bearing animals of every description, and St. 
Paul was the mart to which the spoils of the trap 
and the chase were brought. 

Conditions have changed, it is true, but St. 
Paul still remains the principal fur point in the 
United States. The old reputation clings to the 
city still, and its prestige as a fur market will 
never be dimmed so long as furs continue to 
minister to human comfort. 

In treating this interesting subject one likes to 
draw information from the remote past—or, at 
least, from men whose experience reaches back 
to days that now seem distant. And thus it is 
that the writer comes to speak of Messrs. E. Al- 
brecht & Son, those thoroughly responsible fur- 
riers whose elegant establishment is at No. 20 
East Seventh Street. The senior member, Mr. 
E. Albrecht, came to St. Paul in 1855—forty 
years ago, and enjoys the distinction of being the 
city’s first and oldest furrier. He has studied 
the business all his life. His knowledge of furs 
and fur-bearing animals—his memories of theold 
days and his reminiscences of hunters, trappers, 
field, lakes and streams, would, if published, con- 
stitute a book that would be of intense interest 
to the public of today. But Mr. Albrecht is too 
busy to engage in story telling. It is the only 
firm in the Northwest that manufactures fur 
goods exclusively, and its great reputation for 
fair dealing, as well as for the reliable quality of 
the goods sold and the reasonableness of the 
prices charged, bring a run of patronage to the 
establishment that keeps the firm and its fifty 
expert employees busy from morn tilleve. You 
see, the purchasing public does believe in the 
value of experience. Especially is this the case 
where furs are concerned. One does not care to 
buy an expensive fur garment of inexperienced 
judges of furs. It stands to reason that exclu- 
sive manufacturing furriers, of forty years’ ex- 
perience, know more of the fur business than 
men who deal in nothing in particular, but every- 
thing in general. When the firm in question 
places its recommendation upon agarment, there 
need not be the slightest doubt regarding either 
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the quality of the garment or its durableness. 
The reputation of an honorable house is back of 
every article sold. 

One who never has visited a large house of this 
character can have but an imperfect knowledge 
of the great variety of goods carried. Mr. E. 
Albrecht makes annual visits to Europe—exam- 
ining styles, new designs for fur garments, and 
selecting the most desirable furs for this market. 
The expert cutter and fitter of the house visits 
New York every year in order to inspect Ameri- 
can styles, etc.; so that every article sold by the 
firm bears the stamp of fashion as well as quality 
and superb workmanship. There are every form, 
shape and variety of fur garments for women, 
everything that men can want in furs, and 
equally good attractions for young girls and 
children. Ah, but these fur garments are taste- 
ful—elegant! Women long for acloak—acape— 
sacque—or whatever fashion describes it to be, 
while men yearn for one of those marvelous fur 
overcoats—or a fur cap, fur gloves or mittens. 
Then there are fur and feather collars, boas 
and tippets, and muffs, gloves, mittens, caps, 
wristlets, etc., for women and children. In yet 
another department one sees huge assortments 
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of warm fur robes and rugs—representing all 
kinds of furs and of all sizes and prices. Per- 
haps, while you are in the salesroom, some per- 
son will enter, make her selection from a stock 
of furs, be measured for a garment and depart as 
quietly as if she had left an order for a hat in- 
stead of a $40, $50, $75, $100 or $300 piece of solid 
comfort and luxury. For making goods to order 
is the firm’s great specialty. The majority of 
the employees have been with the house twelve 
to fifteen years, and these ordered garments very 
naturally bear the imprint of perfect workman- 
ship. Trade comes from every portion of the 
Northwest—and from the States of Iowa and 
Wisconsin, too, and the volume of business in- 
creases annually. Courteous gentlemen are they- 
prompt, well-informed, skillful, worthy of the 
splendid patronage resulting from so many years 
of patient, honest endeavor. 


Largest in the Northwest, 


In this number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
an illustration is given of the largest wholesale 
saddlery hardware, leather, shoe findings and 
shoe store supply house in the Northwest. In- 
deed,the business transactions of Messrs. Scheffer 





& Rossum, of St. Paul, exceed in volume that of 
any single harness and saddlery house in St. 
Louis, and it is a well-known fact that, for years, 
the Missouri city held the distinction of leading 
all other Western cities in the lines named. The 
business of which Messrs. Scheffer & Rossum are 
proprietors was established in 1882, and, when 
they succeeded to it in 1883, it was of small pro- 
portions. But skilled ability and large enter- 
prise soon forced a removal to larger quarters 

a movement which was repeated in 1885, again in 
1887, and for the fourth time in 1889. Theprem- 
ises occupied today at 174, 176 and 178 East Fourth 
Street comprises six floors, large basements, and 
afford 40,000 equare feet of floorage. A tunnel 
connects the firm’s building with the Gilfillan 
block across the alley. The harness factory is 
on the West Side at Nos. 20, 22 and 24 Chicago 
Avenue East. Fourteen traveling salesmen sel! 
direct to the trade in Iowa and Nebraska, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Wyoming and Utah, and in ali other territory 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific Coast. 
The total number of employees is eighty, the 
majority of them being skilled workmen. There 
is an immense stock of leather and shoe findings, 
shoe store supplies and shoe store fixtures. The 
saddlery hardware department was added to the 
business in 1885. Among the goods manufactured 
by the firm are harness and saddlery, horse- 
collars and collar pads, fly nets, boot and shoe 
uppers, etc. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this immense 
business has been built up within thirteen years; 
yet one would expect no other result from the 
combined efforts of such men as Messrs. Scheffer 
and Rossum. They have planned and toiled and 
executed with a common purpose in view. Slowly 
but surely have they made their way to the very 
head of their line of business in the Northwest. 
They have never faltered, never lost faith in the 
field that first invited their enterprise. Every 
opportunity has been grasped. And today, strong 
as they are and in the prime of life, they may 
look with satisfaction upon the past, while yet 
attempting new conquests for the future. 


St. Paul Linseed Oil Works. 


After more ‘than a century of successful use 
among the dairymen, horsemen, cattlemen and 
stockmen of the world, little remains to be said 
of the old process linseed cake except to present 
its merits to those farmers, dairymen and stock- 
men who still remain ignorant of its remarkable 
milk, butter, and flesh-producing qualities. Lin- 
seed cake is a product of the old process method 
of manufacture. The seed is first ground be. 
tween heavy, chilled-iron rolls, and after being 
exposed and tempered thoroughly by the use of 
live steam, it is subjected to hydraulic pressure 
for the purpose of extracting the oil from the 
flaxseed, the process leaving six per cent of oil 
in the cake. 

In the following table will be found nutricious 
food properties, compared with each in quanti- 
ties, as shown by Charles H. Haswell, an 
thority on such matters: 


LINSEED CAKE. .. 
Peas and Beans.......1.! 


Pe bidan snindevediles 
Bran, Wheat 


COOP Riks .cccc0s. sece cocccet 


Wheat Straw.......... 26 
Barley Straw 


Potatoes, Old......... 20 Oat Straw 


CAPPOUS,. <0... cccccccceKlS DUPMIMG. .. cose deccecs SD 

It will be observed that one pound of linseed 
cake is equal to three pounds of corn—the prin- 
cipal stock food—and possesses greater nutricious 
value than any other product named. 

Linseed cake is equally good for horses, cattle, 
sheep or swine. Ground linseed cake is used ex- 
tensively by dairymen. As a milk and butter 
producer it has no equal. It not only increases 
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the flow of milk, but also adds greatly to its rich- 
ness incream. With a cow accustomed to corn- 
meal, bran, shorts and the like, the increase, 
within twenty-four hours after beginning with 
the ground linseed cake, will be from one to two 
juartsateach milking. A cow, to be able to give 
a full flow of milk, must have food richer in 
nitrogen than is required for any other animal, 
since milk itself is composed largely of albumi- 
noid, and this can be supplied only from food 
that contains that substance. The first demand 
of a cow upon the nitrogen in food is to supply 
waste of tissue, and only the surplus will go to 
the milk. 

During a recent visit at the large plant of the 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Works, many interesting 

points were learned relative to the extraordinary 
qualities of thiscompany’s linseed cake. Though 
the merits of the cake are established by a cen- 
tury or more of successful usage, it is neverthe- 
less pleasing to read such a testimonial as the 
following from Mr. C. N. Perkins, president of 
the Minnesota State Dairymen’s Association. 
President Perkins says: 

“Tn feeding my cows I substituted one-half the 
amount of ground oil cake that I was feeding of 
corn-meal, and found that the cows increased 
their flowof milk. (They were fed just the same 
other ways. ) I then fed the same amount of ground 
oil cake—four pounds a day—that I had been feed- 
ing of corn-meal, and found an increase of twen- 
ty-five per cent in the flow of milk.” 

In order to obtain the best results as a milk 
producer the cake should be fed with bran or 
shorts, in the proportion of half each. This 
should be prepared twelve hours before feeding, 
by soaking at night for morning use and in the 
morning for night feeding. Corn-meal should be 
used—instead of bran or shorts—when butter is 
the object. Both should be put into a vessel and 
have water poured on in sufficient quantity to 
make a mush of proper consistency. A thin 
mush, when first mixed, will become very thick if 
allowed to stand as long as indicated above. 
When large dairies are fed, a vessel can be used 
of so large dimensions that one mixture will 
make feed for the whole. It can be fed dry, but 
much better results will be had if the above 
directions are followed. A small amount of salt 
should be used. The St. Paul company says that, 
formerly, the bulk of this meal was exported, 
costing the feeders in England and Scotland very 
much more than the price now put upon it for 
home consumption. Ground linseed cake can be 
bought in car lots—on cars at St. Paul—for about 
one cent per pound. In order to 
realize the largest profits possible, 
the farmers, stockmen and dairy- 
men of the Northwest must have 
a better knowledge of food ques- 
tions. They must use this wealth- 
producing meal—and the longer 
they use it the more of it will they 
feed. 

These lines are, of course, writ- 
ten for the benefit of non-users 
of the food. Ground linseed cake 
is already used by most of the 
big cattle companies throughout 
the West, as consumers acknowl- 
edge willingly that it ranks first 
among all foods forlivestock. It 
is cheaper than corn, absorbs five 
times its bulk of water, prevents 
loss of stock from disease, and as 
a fat and flesh former it has no 
substitute. The cattle kings of 
Colorado, Montana and Wyoming 
are now ordering large quantities 
of it to put their stock in prime 
condition for the markets. All 
through Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, farmers feed the oil cake 





made in their own States and buy millions of 
pounds, every year, from the oil mills in Min- 
nesota. Minnesota raises more flaxseed and has 
cheaper oil cake and feeds less of it, than any 
civilized portion of the world. This ought not 
to be. The general use of oil cake would add 
millions to the value of the stock raised in Min- 
nesota alone. It prevents cholera, and hog grow- 
ers never should be without it. 

In buying the food, one should take great care 
to buy ‘‘old process linseed cake” and ‘‘old pro- 
cess ground cake.”’ Do not use meal from which 
the oil has been extracted by naptha or other 
solvents. Many small mills have sprung into 
existence during the last few years, and dealers 
and consumers should be careful to ask for the 
old, reliable brands when placing orders. The 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Works were established in 
1882 and enjoy a reputation second to none in the 
whole country. No mistake will be made in 
ordering from this company. 








Bath-Tubs and Laundry Trays. 


The Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing 
Company has two very superior articles in the 
Acme white enameled bath-tubs and the Acme 
laundry trays, both of which the company manu- 
factures. They are popular with the trade and 
the public alike—doubtless because of their san- 
itary qualities and durability, which are said to 
be unequaled. The Acme bath-tub is finished in 
various designs and prices range according to 
styles that may be selected—the aim being to 
suit every taste and purse. It is as handsome as 
the most expensive porcelain tubs, and will not 
fail to give satisfaction. The Acme is better ap- 
pearing than iron tubs, and cannot rust. Then, 
too, as there is no expansion or contraction, as 
is the case with iron tubs, the enamel of the 
Acme does not crack when it comes in contact 
with hot water, so that a smooth inner surface 
is preserved at all times. Copper and zinc-lined 
tubs, encased, are now out of date and, froma 
sanitary stand-point alone, should not beallowed 
in any building. The Acme is about as cheap 
and conforms fully with the requirements of 
sanitary laws. 

It is claimed that the Acme granitic laundry 
tray outranks any wash-tray on the market. It 
can be kept clean more easily and, asit is all one 
piece, never leaks, never catches and holds dirt, 
etc., and affords no chance for foul secretions to 
accumulate between joints and spaces and thus 
breed disease—as is so apt to be the case with 
slate, soap-stone or earthenware tubs. The Acme 











tray is so superior, and at the same time so cheap, 
that every house and flat can well afford and cer- 
tainly ought to have one. It would be well for 
builders and architects of flats to consider the 
great convenience of such articles to occupants 
of such buildings, and the advisability of having 
laundry trays for each department instead of a 
single one for general use in the basement. Such 
an improvement would draw patronage to any 
department house adopting it, for it is just such 
conveniences that make flats and homes attract- 
ive and desirable. For further particulars re- 
garding these wares readers may address the 
Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 429 Sixth Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A Needed Reform. 


A movement ison footin Fargo ,North Dakota, 
to build two large elevators for cleaning wheat 
prior to its shipment. Asan economic measure 
itis wortby of imitation by other Northwestern 
cities, since it would result in large gain to wheat 
growers. Inan editorial upon the subject the St. 
Paul Daily Globe says: 

“The primary business consideration which 
people interested in it advance, and which is 
valid, is that there is no sense in paying freight 
charges on dirt. A large portion of the wheat 
crop, as received every year by the elevators, 
contains a great deal of foreign matter. It has 
to be carefully screened before being put to com- 
mercial uses; and not only does this affect the 
grade, and consequently the price received, but 
it amounts in the course of the year to a charge 
for carrying train loads of refuse from the farm 
to the elevator atthe primary market. There is 
no reason why this should continue to be done. 

“It will save to our farmers thousands of doi- 
lars when they secure proper machinery for clean- 
ing their own wheat, first of all, before it goes to 
any elevator near or far. Every farmer who 
markets dirty wheat loses more in grading down 
and in dockage than would pay the cost of the 
machinery and labor required to clean it. This 
is the most necessary improvement for him to 
make. Until he does that, it is, of course, tohis 
interest to have a market as near at band as pos- 
sible. We do not have the idea that the existing 
elevator companies do any systematic injustice to 
the farmer, or that he would fare any better in 
the matter of grades if his wheat were.sold at a 
local elevator instead of being shipped to a dis- 
tance. He would certainly save the cost of car- 
riage on the stuff that is screened and winnowed 
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out of the grain, and that he ought to do. The 
more elevators there are competing for business, 
the better it will be all around for the wheat 
grower. But the first thing of all for the farmer 
to remember is that he should take only clean 
wheat to the elevator, whether it be five or five 
hundred miles away.” 


Old and Popular. 


The St. Paul branch of ‘Nicoll the Tailor,’, an 
illustration of which is here given, was estab- 
lished twelve years ago. The manager, Mr. 
John Sandilands, has been with the house fifteen 
years. He knows the needs of St. Paul people 
and never fails to cater to them successfully. 
The fact that the firm has a total of thirty-one 
houses in the largest cities of the United States, 
is a sufficient basis for the claim that itis able to 
undersell all competitors. A!l garments are made 
to order—made by expert tailors, too, many of 
whom have been with Mr. Sandilands a long 
time. The large stock consists of domestic and 
imported fabrics of all grades and qualities. 
Very little money will buy a good overcoat or a 
good suit of this popular house at the corner of 
Seventh and Robert streets. 


Why Not Beautify Your Home, 


It is interesting to know that competent assist- 
ance can now be had for the purpose of securing 
correct artistic execution in decorating and fur- 
nishing homes. The establishment at Nos. 254- 
56 St. Peter Street, adjoining Field, Mahler & 
Co., is devoted to this branch of art. In one 
room is a complete stock of choice paper-hang- 
ings and stuffs, and in the other an elegant line 
of draperies. Here many fine examples of furni- 
ture and high-class fitments are shown—examples 
that are well worthy of an inspection. 

Mr. Samuel W. Rice, who is so well known 
throughout the Northwest for his originality 
and ability as a designer and colorist, and his 
practical knowledge, is at the head of this enter- 
prise. Mr. Rice was the artistic spirit in C. O. 
Rice & Co.’s house for so many years, and can 
refer to the finest interiors in the city and the 
West as evidences of his ability. 

Decorating, upholstering, special cabinet mak- 
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ST. PAUL STORE OF NICOLL THE TAILOR. 


ing and everything pertaining to the furnishing 
of house interiors will be executed upon correct 
principles and in a practical manner. Mr. Rice 
will limit the business to what he can personally 
oversee, and will make a specialty of the highest 
artistic results produced in an inexpensive man- 
ner. A specialty is made of out of town work, 
and designs, estimates and samples will be sub- 
mitted when desired. Parties should address 
Samuel W. Rice & Co., 354-56 St. Peter Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Chas. H. F. Smith & Co. 


Messrs. Chas. H. F’. Smith & Co. have offices in 
the Pioneer Press building in St. Paul and in 
the Guaranty Loan building in Minneapolis. 
They deal in stocks, bonds, grain, provisions and 
cotton, either for cash or on margins. They are 
the only members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the Northwest, and are also members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, having exclu- 
sive wires to New York, Chicago and to all ex- 


AN ARTISTIC CORNER DESIGN BY SAMUEL W. RICE & CO., BT. PAUL, 





changes, which enables them to give prompt 
service in all business entrusted to their care. 
Any information desired will be furnished cheer- 
fully. 


At the State Fair. 

The Northern Pacific exhibit at the recent 
Minnesota State Fair reflected great credit upon 
the territory through which the road passes. 
There were large collections of fauna and flora, 
fifty varieties of wood, mineral specimens valued 
at $5,000, native grasses and cereals from Minne- 
sota and other States, samples of wool, coals, 
marbles, opals and other stones, and fruit that 
made every one’s mouth water. The prunes, 
pears, apples, etc., from Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington, all raised by irrigation, attracted univer- 
sal attention. They were large, pleasing to the 
sight and of most excellent qualities. Nearly 
all the fruit was from Washington and Idaho, 
and each specimen was a luscious rival of the 
other samples. The exhibit was among the largest 
and most attractive at the fair. 


Substituting Space for Weight. 

Many Eastern commercial journals are under 
the impression that tea imports are computed by 
steamship transportation companies upon a basis 
of actual weight instead of by the measurement 
system. They are wrong. The West Coast Trade 
Review, a well-informed Tacoma authority, says 
“a ton of tea does not signify 2,000 pounds, but 
comprises forty cubic feet, and its actual weight 
may vary materially, a fair average being, per- 
haps, sixty per cent of the real weight of the 
commodity. Tea is too light and bulky to be 
handled in transport upon the same basis as 
sugar and heavier articles carried, and a vessel 
loaded to the muzzle with tea is obliged to carry 
ballast in addition to her cargo; hence, tonnage 
is figured from the actual space occupied.’’ The 
same journal observes that, while Tacoma ‘‘may 
not handle the tea imports of the United States, 
she comes next door to it, the amount that will 
be handled this season exceeding 40,000 tons and 
being way ahead of the tea imports of any other 
port in this country.” The first importance of 
Tacoma as a tea-importing point is too well estab- 
lished to admit of dispute. Eastern journals are 
quite apt to be near-sighted when estimating the 
value, magnitude or importance of Pacific Coast 
shipping interests. The East is loath to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the West in any import- 
ant particular, but, most of all, Eastern sea-ports 
regret to lose these great tea importations to 
Tacoma. So rapid an increase of ocean tonnage 
has never been paralleled in all America. 
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HE MONETARY TRUST 


50 Broadway, New York. 


American Investors: 


order that you may understand the Monetary 
st by what it is doing, as well as by what it is say- 
we place before you the following letter, which was 
gindlly prepared for private circulation amoug our 
ents. It may be well to explain that the trustees of 
sinstitution have had in contemplation three differ- 
t lines of investment, the transactions to be located 
widely separated departments of finance. This has 
| planned to decrease risks and increase probalili- 
Each of these investments must be studied from 
ts own standpoint, but, taken as a group, the final re- 
ts will givea just and comprehensive measurement 
the usefulness of the institution. The movement 
rein referred to illustrates that character of cour- 
geous investments which should be undertaken only 
en conditions are exceptionally favorable, as we 
w believe them to be. It would be gratifying to our 
istees if those investors who are not yet prepared to 
ly upon this new institution will select some well- 
»wn member of the New York Stock Exchange and 
ike purchases of St. Paul. We indulge the hope that 
will give you at least one pleasant 
experience in connection with tho forecasts of the 
Monetary Trust. 
TO THE CLIENTS OF THE MONETARY TRUST: 
We have postponed action in your behalf for several 


such action 


because those observers in London who are 
atchful of the movements of the bond syndicate 
ive believed that sooner or later that syndicate will 
eel relieved from obligations to the Government in 
egard to the gold reserve anda possible new bond 
ssue throw its shadow on the market. 
Our trustees have expected a large outflow of gold 
this year. Returning Americans at this season are in 
very banking office in Europe making drafts upon 
New York. Both cotton and wheat are held at prices 
ibove export value, although this may prove finally 
better for us, as conditions seem to insure higher 
prices for both commodities. Meanwhile the American 
eople have virtually decided in favor of the world’s 
best money, and if this fact be established, with 
crop conditions in this country, increased 
itflow of gold, or even another issue of bonds, will 
bear about the same relation to the present and pro- 
spective wealth of the United States as the purchase 
fa new carriage whip by Mr. Vanderbilt would have 
pon the outcome of his fortune. We have not stood 
iloof, therefore, because of real danger, but in order 
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INDIAN TAN BUCKSKINS, ETC. 





Moose-Hide 
MOCCASINS 


Prices 
Men’s, sizes 6to 11 E, $275 
Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes 








> 
Youths’ and Misses’, sizes 
0 1C, 

Children’ 8, felon tops), 
sizes 8, 9, 10 C, $1 50 
Sent ay on receipt 
of price. 


Metz & Schierb, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


inadian SNOW-SHOES in stock the year around 
Also Indian Tan BUCKSKINS suitable for 
Clothing, Underwear. Mittens. etc. 
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r Benntifving the Complexion. 
Reneeers all. Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Molcs, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
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to take advantage of such markets as misconceptions 
might create. That period of the year, however, is 
now immediately before us, when commercial, indust- 
rial and financial forces come into active operation, 
and will be felt in the New York Stock Exchange as 
well as elsewhere, exerting sufticient influence to over- 
come any lasting effect of probable developments in 
regard to the export of gold. We conclude, therefore, 
that the time has come when some courage should be 
exercised, and have made moderate purchases for 
your account of the common stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. It will be 
good fortune for you if the above influences should 
so depress the market that your purchases can be 
doubled. 

Present indications do not favor such decline, and 
therefore we have in contemplation transactions 
located in a different field of investment. 

We approach this stock without fear of pitfalls. 
With Wm. Rockefeller, Samuel Spencer (Pierpont 
Morgan’s long-time partner), and August Belmont, in 
the board of managers, we do not feelafraid of sudden 
undermining of the stock. 

The territory covered by this system is virtually 
assured of bountiful crops. Its corn is far enough be 
yond the reach of disaster to guarantee the farmers 
at least sufficient for their own needs and those of 
their live stock. Every important locality in the 
United States will probably have sufficient corn this 
year for its own requirements, and therefore less pro 
portion than usual of the output will be transported 
in primary condition. 

A large proportion of this stock will stay on the 
farm until pigs and beef have fattened. Live stock 
in the entire West is at low ebb, and it will therefore 
take considerable time to realize from this traffic. 

These conditions are not true of wheat, and the St. 
Paul company seems to stand in a better position 
toward that cereal this year than any other large 
railway system. Its lumber. coal, merchandise and 
other freights will improve with the revival of gen- 
eral prosperity in the Northwestern country. 

Our lowest estimate of the increase of earnings for 
this system during the new year beginning with this 
date is above five million dollars. Such earnings will 
provide for necessary repairs and improvements and 
place the company upon a4 percent basis at date not 
far distant. 

Such a railway system should not be valued by its 
earning power during crop failure and after panic 
conditions, but rather from its relations to the future. 
American railways will earn less upon the average 
during the present period of prosperity than during 
the previous period, but meanwhile the price paid for 
the use of money in all the marts of the world was 
never so low. A readjustment must take place be 
tween this money and sound securities. 

Measured by the low earning power of the 
cumulation of money now idle in the vaults of Europe, 
measured by its comprehensive grasp on the period of 
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All 
or Linen for Embroidery work, Embroidery Boo! 
‘owders. Crochet Moulds, Lestrous 
Crochet reads. Largest variety in the city. 
Also all Cross-Stiteb Embroidery Materials Sead | f 
stamp for price list PETER BENDER. 
Estab. 1860. 1 E oth St. N.Y 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS 
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BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 

: WOMEN AND TANSY PILLS Never 
> fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. STEVENS & GUSTAVTS, 
Sole U. 8. Agents, ;794 Masonic Temple Chicago, i. 
A PEEP pictures erectelife: Sentsealedin 
piain wrapper for 100 silver or 
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—=PZANSY PILLS! 


DRUG FE AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S 
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SAFE 
STORES! RD!” Wiicox Speciric Co., PHILA.PA, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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prosperity unfolding in this country, without 
blemish on its management or a doubt about its earn- 
ings, St. Paul stock will become cheap at par. 

Even from a speculative standpoint it seems as 
though market movements should favor this stock. 
It has always been more or 
market. Its changes generally show the net 
of the waves of prosperity. 


now 


less a barometer of the 
results 
London has been under 
the control of deep-seated bearish sentiments, and 
short sales of this stock in that market have probably 
The arbiter brokers in New York 
are large borrowers of the stock. 

Some weeks agoa difference of opinion arose between 
the bears on the New York Stock Exchange and the 
friends of Burlington. More recently a similar differ 
ence of opinion has arisen 


never been so large. 


between the bears on the 

London Stock Exchange and the Monetary Trust. 
The next level of prices for St. 

lar securities will be created by 


Paul stock and simi- 
increased earnings, 


by the tendency of the times. by the pressure of idle 
money, by the return of general prosperity, and the 
more rapid growth of the country. Amid such sur- 
roundings. manipulation is feeble and futile. It isthe 


idal movement 
Those who ignore such superficial influ- 
ences and hold this stock the longest will win the most. 
Besides, even the sensational and speculative activ- 
ities may turn at any moment and work in 
with intrinsic conditions. The sceptical British mind 
may realize that silver lunacy inthe United States 
has lost its lustre, and that this conntry, after all, is 
the best place for British money. The large 
sional operators of London, who are now 
may conclude to cover 
theirshort sales and save a part of their money. When 
men buy to invest their when 
they buy to save their money, they getina hurry. It 
may be that our own people will come back from the 
summer 


froth of the waves compared with the t 
of the ocean. 


harmony 


profes- 
relatively 
rich from gold speculation, 


money they go slow; 


resorts in plucky mood and prefer to buy 
something befo:e panic prices are entirely forgotten. 
There is already a large public in this market, that is, 
large when compared with the quantity of good stocks 
for sale. Possibly this public, as the splendid busi- 
ness of the early fall begins to stir our energies, may 
take the bits in its mouth and forget all about gold 
exports. Whatever may happen, when the 
does move, St. Paul will forge to the 


spicuous leader 


market 
front, the con 


FRANCIS D. CARLEY, President 


Investors can deposit any sum, however 
small, with this institution, and 
structed, guardianship and guidance 
of each account. They have performed this service 
during the last twelve 


customers in different parts of the United States, and 


large. or 
its officers, if so in 
will assume the 


months for a large number of 


not one hundred dollars has been lost by any client. They 
remarkable profits. 
This unparalleled record does not give positive guar 
antee of future 


have distributed continuous and 


transactions, but it illustrates the 


possibilities of concentration under such management 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 

Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree 

T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chic 1go Ill 
# Comto retum envelope Sleight of Hand exp 
¥") gifts. Album of car Send ta 
CARDS: 1896. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERPIELD PUB CO, Cadiz, Ohio 


’ 





There are 177,755 miles of railroad in the United States. 
There are 66,835,880 rails used to cover this ground 


There are 533,265,000 ties used to bind those ra 
together, 

But no such amount, however, is required to 
bind the hearts of the traveling public to the 
fact that the WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES 
furnish superior facilities on all their trains 
between St. Paul and Chicago, which form 
close connections with all lines to the East 
and South. 

MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 


ESTERN LIFE, 
ART, LITERATURE 


AND INDUSTRY 





Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZIN 





Price, $2 per Annum, 
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‘NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 


Du- 
luth, recently, a contractor picked 
up asolid lump of native copper 
that weighed thirty-nine and one-half pounds. It was 
eight feet below the surface 


While grading a street in 
Pe ET eT eT ET Sy 


Itasca County will soon have a new $40,000 court- 


house. 


Coal has been discovered near the gold mine at Red- 


wood Falls 


The Northwestern Canning Works at Faribault em- 
ploy eighty bands and turn out 15,000 to 20,000 cans of 
vegetables per day, 


The Minneapolis lumber output for 18% promises to 
exceed 525,000,000 feet. Last year the cut was 401,000,000— 
the best record to date. 

After a run of 120 hours in a five-stamp mill, the 
Wiley gold mine in the Rainy Lake region is said to 
have yielded a clean-up worth $1,500. 

Vast quarries of fine slab-slate, for roofing purposes, 
are reported from Carlton County and said to equal 
the best Pennsylvania slate. One quarry is now oper- 
ated and the product is finding a ready market. 


Shipments of iron ore from the mines at Tower are 
being made at the rate of 2.500 tons per day, A large 
stockpile of 200,000 tons of crushed ore has not been 
touched, and will probably be held over until next 
season for a higher price 
The best record ever recorded of a log drive was 
made recently by John E. Walsh in Northern Minne- 
sota. It took just fifteen days for thirty men to drive 
11,000,000 feet of logs from Leighton Lake into Poke- 
gama dam, a distance of thirty miles. It usually re- 
quires forty to sixty days’ time. 


Hinckley and the other towns that were swept by 
fire one year ago are better and more prosperous towns 
than ever, Hardly a sign of the calamity remains. 
Country and villages are as thickly populated as they 
were before the fire, and present a greatly-improved 
appearance. 


The Duluth, Mesaba & Northern Railway has con 
tracted to haul 25,000,000 feet of logs for one firm dur- 
ing the coming winter, the logs to be sawed into lum 
ber by Duluth mills. The same road hauled only 10,- 
000,000 feet of logs last winter. Zenith City folks are 
feeling good over the certainty of unusual activity 
through the winter season of 1895-6. 


North Dakota. 


25,000-bushel elevator. 


Rolla has a new 
Hillsboro a new starch factory that 


fifteen men 


has employs 


A gigantic brick-yard is among the new enterprises 
on foot at Grand Forks. 


It was 
an experiment that will probably be repeated by other 
enterprising Northwestern cities. 


Grand Forks’ street fair was a grand success. 


Artesian wells are being bored in many parts of the 
State, the water to be used for irrigation purposes. A 
well at Mayville flows 9,000 barrels every twenty-four 
hours. 

Farmers of the State are organizing to ship potatoes 
to Ohio and Pennsylvania, where the crop is short. 
Freight will be about ten cents a bushel. 


North Dakota cheese factories find ready sale for 
their excellent products, the outside demand being 
steady andstrong. The Lisbon factory is well-known 


and ranks high. 


The Drayton Echo says there is more money in the 
North Dakota wheat crop this year than any six min- 
ing States can prodnce for the same period. It might 
have added other millions for corn and live stock. 


The Jamestown Capital says: “If nothing happens 
to North Dakota's growing crops before harvest, this 
State will make the world marvel again, as in Terri- 





torial days, upon the extent of its money-making re- 
Well, naught has happened. Thegreat crop 
Never lose 


sources.” 
is garnered and the world does marvel. 
faith in North Dakota. 


A. M. Powell, one of the leading old-time real estate 
dealers of Devils Lake, is doing good work in trying to 
induce immigration to the Devils Lake land district. 
Itis through his efforts that so many Dunkards have 
made their homes in that section. 


South Dakota. 


Twenty mica mines, giving employment to several 
hundred men, will soon be put in operation in the 
Black Hills by Colorado parties. The entire product 
can be sold at home. 


A vein of manganese ore from ten to twelve feet 
deep has been developed near Castle Creek in the 
Black Hills. It is used for the manufacture of glass, 
paints and chemicals. 

The last annual report of Superintendent Grier, 
says there is enough ore in sight at the great Home- 
stake mine in the Biack Hills to last twenty years, al- 
though 500 to 600stamps have been dropping constantly 
for the past eighteen years. 


The Deadwood Pioneer reports the discovery of an 
immense deposit of high-grade fuller’s earth near 
Custer. It is bluish-gray and resembles flour in text- 
ure when pressed. Fullers used to absorb grease from 
cloth with it—hence the name. It is now deemed in- 
dispensable in clarifying lard, and is used extensively 
by all packers of provisions, etc., about 400,000 tons be- 
ing imported annually. The market value ranges 
from $10 to $25 per ton, according to quality. 


Montana. 


Butte produces 2,000,000 tons of copper ore yearly. 


The State University opened at Missoula Sept. 11. 


The Easton mill, near Virginia City, 
operation. 


is again in 


The coal mines at Belt employ 600 men and ship, on 
an average, ninety cars per day. 

Montana will produce $4,000,000 in gold this year and 
about 13,000,000 ounces of silver, one-half the silver 
having been taken from copper ores. 


It is said that more men are at present employed in 
the mines about Butte than fever beforein the city’s 
history. “Every smelter in the district,” says the New 
Northwest of Deer Lodge, “is taxed to its full capacity.” 
Pay-rolls are the largest ever known. 


Blackfoot is coming to the frontagain. Aftera run 
of sixteen days at the new three-stamp mill put up by 
Coulson & Price, the clean-up showed thirty-two 
ounces of gold. There were also five tons of concen” 
trates worth $85 per ton. The ore was from the Fair- 
view mine. 

The Diamond Hill mine in the St. Louis District has 
not been sold, as reported. John S. Miller has bought 
Angus McDonald’s interest and now owns three- 
fourths of the property. He says “a million dollars 
would not buy a small corner of the mine.” A steam 
plant. Corliss engine, boiler, etc., are among the pres- 
ent improvements. 


Butte capitalists have bought the extensive coal 
properties, coking ovens, etc.. at Horr. The purchase 
price was $95,120, which has all been paid. Additional 
improvements will be made and the output largely in- 
creased. The mines produce both coking and fuel coal, 
and it is intended to make the plant the largest of the 
kind in the State. 

The Neihart Herald is authority for the statement 
that a vast bed of alumina plaster has been discovered 
about seven miles from Monarch. It is made up of de- 
composed gypsum, limestone, silica and aluminum. It 
is as cheap as the best plaster, and in using it neither 
hair nor lime is necessary. When dry it is hard as 
steel and has a smooth surface that will not crack. 


The Anaconda Recorder says there are now ten gold 
mills in Montana, eighteen silver mills, eight copper 
smelters and twenty-five concentrators. According 
to the report of the U.S. Assay Office the gold, silver, 
lead and copper products of the State in 1894 amounted 
to $39,446,919. Other products would swell these figures 
by several millions of dollars. 


More as a matter of curiosity than anything else, 
says the Lump City Miner, “an assay was made in 
Helena recently from the gold discovery lately made 
on the Little Lottie mine, at the mouth of the Ohio 
Gulch, which gave a return of $35,000 gold per ton. The 





rock evidently contains tellurium. Preparations 
being made to open the mine and thoroughly pr 
pect it. 


The Clipper group of gold mines near Pony, ec 
prising about thirty claims, has been sold to an F, 
lish Syndicate for $750.000. The Bullion gold mine 
Basin has been sold to the Granite Mountain Compa 
for $100,000. 


Idaho. 


Among the reliable dividend payers in the Northw: 
is the Standard mine in the Cour d’Alenes, : 
Burke. It was bought several years ago for $2 
but is now so valuable that $% per share has lx 
offered and refused. 


The Tiger and Poorman mines, situated on Cany 
Creek, near Cceur d’Alene,bave been consolidated. 7 
capital stock is $1,000,000, equally divided between t 
mines. They have been operated nine years and ha 
added $10,000,000 to the world’s wealth. 


Forty buildings are now in course of constructior 
Murray and prospects generally are bright. All t! 
mines are in operation, with one exception, and a 
have mills that are equipped with modern crusher 
self-feeders, etc. The Yosemite mine has a new te: 
stamp mill, the Daddy Gold Mining Company ha 
ten-stamp mill, and the Mother Lode has a new te: 
stamp water-power mill. The Golden Chest also has a 
ten-stamp mill and the same company is now building 
another of equal capacity. A new four-stamp mill 
likewise being constructed on Granite Creek, four 
miles from Murray, by the Granite Creek Gold Mining 
Company, while the Lion property has a new thre« 
stamp mill working ore that averages $35 to $40 per to: 


Oregon. 


The East Oregonian, published at Pendleton, soli] 
quizes as follows: “The paper mills at Lebanon, this 
State, will give a market to farmers this year for: 
000,000 pounds of straw. Some day, when the money 
now lying idle in Eastern Oregon gets tired of waiting 
for some one to pay interest upon it and seeks invest 
ment in enterprise to secure and earn returns upon it, 
perhaps there will be a paper mill in Eastern Orego: 
which will provide a market for straw now going t 
waste, along with other raw materials that are als 
being thrown away, because of the lack of enterprise 
that could make valuable use of it in the manufacture 
of other things.” Progress is indeed the watchwor 
throughout the entire Northwest. 

Washington. 


Anacortes is to have two new saw-mills. 


An irrigating canal is to be constructed near Walla 
Walla which will water 16,000 acres of land. 

A dormitory for girls has just beencompleted at th« 
State Agricultural College at Pullman at a cost of 
$20,000. 


A vein of fuller’s earth has been struck in the pros 
pect of the Olympia Graphite Company, near Ilwac« 
three feet thick and nearly pure. 


The cranberry marsh at Ilwaco will yield 2,000 barrels 
of berries valued at $12 per barrel. There isseldom a: 
overproduction of cranberries and market:quotations 
arealmost uniformly high. It is a good crop to cult 
vate. 


A man named Moore claims to have discovered 
mine of quicksilver about nine miles from Snohomis! 
on the Pilchuck. Four experts have pronounced tli 
material pulverized cinnabar containing quicksilve: 
in large quantities. 


Seventy-five men are working twelve hours a day 
the big furniture factory at Chehalis. The factory i 
not able to keep up with its orders and its capacity 
will be increased at once. The Chehalis Bee, speaking 
of the progress that has been made in that city 
“doubts if any other town in the State can show equa 
improvement for 1895.” 


A seven-foot vein of tin ore has been discovered i: 
the Cascade Mountains, near Mount St. Helens. 
ples of the ore have been sent to the Watertown arsena 
in Massachusetts for analysis. It is reported by Capt 
J. D. Hadley. of Tacoma, that it is impossible to de 
termine how deep the ledge goes into the mountain 
but he and his friends are enthusiastic and believ« 
they have located tin enough to supply the country 
for years.—Ilwaco Journal. 


San 


The Canadian Northwest. 
Ten sturgeons, weighing 3,000 pounds, were caught 
recently in a net at New Westminster. 


In the twelve months prior to May 31, 1895, 335 claims 
were recorded at New Denver and in the same period 
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assessments were recorded. Since June 1, 1895, in 
ee months, 400 locations have been entered on the 





arge number of men will winter in Cariboo this 
rand commence work early in the spring. 


edge of $40-ore has been struck on the Iron Horse 
Rossland. The ledge is seven feet of solid ore. 


xteen northern canneries have this season put up 
0) cases of salmon, against 130,000 put up last year 
welve canneries. 








e valued at $48,853.25 was shipped from Trail Creek 
ng August. During the last four 
tal was $466,233,61. 


months the 


cording to the tonnage engaged, the total output 
almon from British Columbia to Great Britain 
ect by water will this year be in the neighborhood 
50.000 eases. This isan increase of about 36,000 cases 


ver last year. 





4 The following new post-oftices have been opened: 
ttonwood, Cariboo District: East Wellington and 

rt Renfrew, Vancouver District; Glenemma, Keef- 
Sandon and White Lake. in Yale District. The 
ime of Kootenay post-office has been changed to Wild 


Horse 


4 large number of claims are being located up the 

North Fork of the Kettle River in and around Brown's 

imp, and another camp that is receiving attention is 

Prior camp on Prior Creek, a tributary of Boundary, 
ch heads toward Summit camp, 


Development work progresses rapidly at Rossland. 
The [ron Horse and the Center Star prospects have 
ecome mines, the former having seven feet of solid 

averaging $0 per ton and the latter 3,000 tons on 
the dump. Other prospects show up well, Two hun- 
ired and sixty-eight miners are drawing wages regu- 
larly, and a hundred more are doing development 
work upon their own prospects. 


The Montana Ore Purchasing Company has entered 
contract with Topping & Hanna and A. E. 
Humphreys to puta smelter at Trail which will have 
the capacity to treat 100 tons of ore per day. It will 

built with a view of adding other stacks, even to 
the extent of 1,000 per day. This is the smelter that is 
to treat the ore of the LcRoi. The machinery has been 
shipped from Butte. The ore company will begin buy- 
ng ore this month. The Josie mine is to ship at once, 
and a wagon road to the Crown Point will allow that 
property to work successfully. Both are owned largely 
n Minnesota. 


a nto a 





Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

oe 


One Honest Man. 





Mr. Epiror: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially. I will mail in a sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 
from Nervous Weakness, Loss of Vitality, Lack of 
Confidence, ete. 

I have noscheme toextort money from anyone whom- 
soever. I was robbed and swindled by quacks until I 
nearly lost faith in mankind, but, thank heaven, lam 
now well, vigorous and strong, and anxious to make 
this certain means of cure known toall. 

Having nothing to sell orsend C. 0. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, 

Box 313, Delray, Mich. 





*#- 
New Line to Peoria via ‘“‘The Milwaukee.”’ 


Commencing Sunday, September 22d, 1895, the C., M. 
& St. P. Ry. will inaugurate daily through buffet 
sleeping-car service between St. Paul aud Minneapolis 
and Peoria, Ill., passing through Faribault. Owa- 
tonna, Austin, Marshalltown, Oskaloosa, Keithsburg, 
etc. Leave Minneapolis 4:00 P.M. and St. Paul 4:10 P.M. 
daily, arriving at Peoria at 10 o'clock next morning. 
First-class service. For particulars callon “The Mil- 
waukee” ticket agents in St. Paul and Minneapolis, or 
address J. T. Conley, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 

eo 





To California. 


Commencing Thursday, October 10th, and weekly 
thereafter, through tourist sleeping-car service will 
be resumed via “The North-Western and U nion Pacific 
Lines” from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via Salt Lake City, Utah, Sacra- 
mento and Tracy, California. Shortest, quickest line 
in existence. 

The through tourist car will leave Minneapolis and 
St. Paul every Thursday night. Sunday morning will 





be spent in the interestinr city of Salt Lake, where the 
services in the Mormon tabernacle can be attended, if 
you do not wish to attend other churches, or the time 
can be spent in sight-seeing, as the inclination may 
dictate. 
cisco will be reached, and Los Angeles Tuesday noon. 


Monday evening Sacramento and San Fran- 


For full information as to rates and train service, 
and for illustrated descriptive California Folder, 
please call on any agent of *The North-Western Line” 
or address T. 
St. Paul. 


W. Teasdale, General Passenger Agent, 





°*@e 
The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office‘at West Superior, Wis. 

oe 
Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





success. It 


and 


——_—____+ e .—_______ 
North Dakota Lignite Coal. 

J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner has 
recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein ever 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean. large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orderscan be filled as fast asreceived. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. Itis 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and | gn ony clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand Address orders to J. F. 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 








EC FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


Northern Trust Company 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAF, Preside. 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


ite ep 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINW. 
' Capital, - 


pagar 


44 


$1,000,000. 


fas 

Officers : 

} J. W. LUSK, Pres'’t. 

i F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres'’t. 


JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 





!'. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. Kewry, J. iH. Weep, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 













P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Carital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGERTON, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Geo. F. Copz, Cashier. Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C.K. Cole, E. W 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, 
other corporations solicited. 


YOU 


CAN 
BIND 


Merchants, Banks and 





SNAP 


THE 
KLIP ON 


our papers, pam- Used by the U. S. 
Lng hg and ¥ ~—a Government, N. Y 
zines in ten seconds. State Library. Yale, 
etc. $ per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to 
order Price list free. Address 

“213” H H. BALLARD, PiTtsFIELD, Mass 








Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Capital, - 


WM. DAWSON, 
R. A. SMITH, 

WM. DAWSON, Jn., . 
R. L. MILLER, 


President. 
Vice President. 


Cashier. 


Ass’t Cashier. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 


House Furnishing Goode. | 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies | ™ 


Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 


BRIESSON, BRADY 00, 


Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale | 
Liquor Dealers. 


F. G. BRADY. 
JULIUS KESSLER. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





M. ERIESSON. 
F. J. HUBER. 


42-50 East 7th St., 


H. D. MATHEWS, Pres. & Treas 
R.C. BROWN, - Vice Pres. 
1. WHARRY Secretary 


The Northwestern 
Lime Company, 


Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, pan etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers 





and 


Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FOOT, BCHULZE & CO 


Gero. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 
° Pau. H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


‘Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


cTORY: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
| SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., _ ST. PAUL, MINN. 











MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


A. H. LINDEKE, 


‘LINDEKE, 


WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


NA7 lholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





» MANUFACTURERS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, ST. PAUL. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Com- 
pound Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, ete 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 

a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


TRON WORK: 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 


St. Paul Minn. 


\ ANNIE 
Seal. ' mm | il | 











FOOT, SCHULZE & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and 
Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes, 
Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 
ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS. MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





TABLISHED, 1855. 


PEL KELLY MERCANTILE (0, 


IROCHR 


—AND— 


TEA IMPORTERS. 


oom 
PROPRIETORS 


Minnesota Coffee & Spice Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEATEST 
Z AND 
EASIEST RUNNING, 
AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to Jit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 


4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 
TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 


For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 





G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 





IxconronarED, 1883. | JHE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 









ae Sas 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Excelsior Beer. 





HAMW’S BREWERY, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





M. J. O'NEIL, 


60 E. 6th St, 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 


Plumbing, 


Gas and Klectric Fixtures, 


I carry the largest and most complete 
line of Gas and Electric Fixtures, also 
fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the North- 
west, and dealin 


Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ 
Supplies. 


W. R. PIKE COMPANY, 


Eogravers 
and 


Publishers, 


136 ENpIcoTT ARCADE, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ss 





MINNEAPOLIS 
212 & 214 Ist Sr N 


BOYZ? 
- a ri a 


OULUTH 


& & 10 EAST SUPERIOR sr 


MAIN OFFICE 


252 £ FOURTH ST ST PauL 


ee a EAS be’ 





ye make a specialty of 2 Q 
Illustrated Catalogues. 
6 
» @ 


= 





R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


eccece © 


204 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 


NICOLL the TAILOR, 





The Pioneer 


OF 


Moderate Prices, 


7th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 





BK 
OVERCOATS to order from - - $18.00 
SUITS rs Zi 20.00 
PANTS “ me 5.00 








X ‘ 
\ ‘ 
a\\ecee at 


Samples and instructions for self- 
measurement sent FREE On application. 





THE CRANE & ORDWAY CO. 


Manufacturers of 


[ron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


FOR 


Steam, Gas, Water, 
and Sanitary Specialties. 


Jobbers in 
[ron and Wood Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 E. Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Houses, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 








D, BERGMAN, 


Write for circular. 


wc St. Paul, Minn. 


Prompt Cash Returns. 


Ship Your 
HIDES, 
\ PURS, 
\\ SHEEP- 
; PELTS, 
TALLOW, 
Ginseng 


AND 
Seneca 
Root 





Established, 1867. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUK 


Guns, Bicycles «> 
Sporting Goods, 


V—___—_— i 






+2 by } 


By sending for our complete CATALOGUE and Buyers’ 
Guide. Tells about many new things. 
FREE FOR A POSTAL. 


Wm. BR. BUREHARD, 
57 & 59 E. 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Largest Sporting Goods House in the Northwest, 
Established 1855. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


Webster's International 
osama Dictionary 


School, and Home. 
1 Standard of the U. S. Supreme Court, of the U. S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 
Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
BECAUSE 


Successor of the 


Invaluable in Office, 


‘ 
* It is easy to find the word wanted. 
W ordsare given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph 

It is casy to — the pronunciation. 
J} rhe pronunci n is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 

rhe definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Gpringsete. Mass. 





32-40 & 38-55 
The Simplest, Strongest, 


e parts. No projections to catch twigs and 


ol Safest and 
lirt. No open top. This rifle has solid top and is ° : 
solid and smooth allover. SIDE EJECTING. Kasiest Working. 


Write for catal THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 


+ PROFITS suave wvesruains 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within ashort time as by 
uccessful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


+1 ( ) OO FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
Yt ° Systematic Plan of Speculation 
originated by us. 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It isa well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United States who, by systematic 
trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for 
the man who invests a hundred or two hundred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a 
few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively sma!l investments on this plan 
are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers who thuroughly understand systematic 
trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, so that whether the 
market rises or falls it brings a steady prose that piles up enormously in a short time. 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation and our Daily Market 
Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Manual explains margin trading fully. Highest 


references in regard to our standing and success. 


For further information address 
THOMAS & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SwitTtCcHEs. 
Wigs and Toupees Made to Order. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Measurement for Wigs: No. 1, 
circumference of the head; 2, 
forehead to neck; 3.ear to ear 
across the forehead; 4, eur to 
ear across the top; 5, temple to 
temple around the back. 
Measure for a Toupee: Cuta 
piece of paper the shape of bald 
space and make the parting. 
PRICE, $10.00 to $25.00. 
POLLER & KOPFMANN’S HAIR BAZAR, 
409 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


cure ASTHMA. 


Senier’s Asthma Remedy ucts like magic, overcomes 
the paroxysm at once, all wheezing and strug 
gling for breath ceases.refreshing sleep follows. 
Price. 50c, of druggists or by mail. Samples free. 
Sole American Agent, F.GOODWIN, 
2 Saxonville, Mass., U.S. A 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY SWITCHES 


Dealers Il 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—o— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 





‘MID “100M “SODIH 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 §. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. . MINN. 








liow to trap. Wheu tv trap. 12 page phampletsent free. 
Mention this magazine. 








OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coat. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO, 


Coal Shippers. | 
| Dalat Wont, Sevgrien, Washburn COLUMBIAN erecayive wp CO. 
@ 877091 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST " GAZINE. 


SE ND )N AMPLE a) rv 


Wharves: 


General Office, Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN, 





BY THE 
BARBOUR BROS. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued—1s0 Pages—Profusely Illustrated. 


TEW and Practical information about the Latest Designs 
Lace Making, Embroidery and Needlework in Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
150 pages-—with illustrations, all of actual working designs 
the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers fr 
all parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace Curtai: 
illustrated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis San Francisco 





a ae aes ow 
The Great Bicycle Song, 


‘GET YOUR LAMPS LIT.” 


A beautifulillustrated pianocopy, containing words 
and music, mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps 
for postage. 


THEO. A. METZ, Publisher, 
50 E. 9th St., New York City. 








‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


The Pullman( Wash.) Tribune pronounces THE NORTH 
WEST MAGAZINE the “standard periodical of the Nort! 
west.”’ 


“I think the new cover of THE NORTHWEST MAGA 
ZINE an excellent departure and a fitting emblem « 
the valuable material obtained from within.—Henry 
M. Windsor, Evanston, I1l. 


As usual, THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE appears wit! 
itscolumns full to the brim with interesting and news 
word-pictures and illustrations of the great, ing ry 
West.— Neihart (Mont.) Herald. 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is a welcome visit 
here and circulates among many readers who wish 
continued and increasing success.—Hon. J. A. Dv 
Laney, Grafton, North Dakota. 


The Missoula ( Mont.) Missoulian says the July nun 
ber of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE “is one of th: 
most valuable contributions to current literature an 
should find a warm welcome at every fireside in Mor 
tana.” 


E. V. Smalley, the brainy editor of THe NorRTAWES 
MAGAZINE, which has done so much for this country 
has been honored with the position of president of th: 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce.—Grand Forks (N. D 
Daily News. 


We have received a copy of the Illustrated Month]) 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, published at St. Paul, Minn 
and it is a most interesting publication, replete wit! 
beautiful illustrations and instructive articles that 
keep the magazine true to its mission—" Western inter- 
ests and progress.’’—New Enyland Grocer, Boston. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





UYMAN, PARTRIDGE & G0., BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. HUGH HARRISON & CO.. 
WHOLESALE Stained Glass Works. 


DRY GOODS : 
ind Manwjacurerse PLATE AND Window Lass, Dry Goods, Notions, 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, PRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS. yee 
attereoinae Furnishing Goods. 


% 
DY 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 








and 
Lumbermen’s Wear. 124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. | 41 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A RARE OLD BIBLE.—The ® 7 _ —— OLDEST LIVING TONGUE.— 


Tualco correspondent of the 
Snohomish Tribune writes: One 
of the most curious as well as 
interesting books we have ever 
seen is a Bible owned by Rob- 
ert Smallman. This Bible is 
over 200 years old, and is bound 
with copper wire and strips of 
cane. The binding is of Russia 
leather and still in a fair state 
of preservation. The print is 
very good and the cuts fine. 
The letter ‘‘f” is used for ‘‘s” 
throughout the book. In the 
center of the volume is a leaf 
devoted to its merits, at the 
bottom of which are found 
these words: ‘‘Printed at the 
Theatre and are to be fold by 
Peter Parker at the Leg & 
Star over again the Royal Ex- 
change in Cornhill, London, 
1686,” 


An Indian tribe, known as 
Quiches, who live in the wilds 
of Guatemala, are said to 
speak the language in which 
the ancient Yucatan inscrip- 
tionsare written. Atleast Dr. 
le Plougeon says he deciphered 
the inscriptions by giving the 
characters the sound they have 
in the Quiche language. If this 
proves correct, the Quiche lan- 
guage is the oldest living 
tongue, and its study, in com- 
parison with Sanskrit, Greek, 
ancient Egyptian and Hebrew, 
may lead to some suprising re- 
sults. 





A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. — 
After almost five years of work 
and the expenditure of over 
$3.000,000, Niagara Falls are 
utilized for power. The mon- 
ster 5,000 horse-power dyna- 
mos of the Cataract Construc- 
tion Company are now sending 
out electricity for commercial 
use. The power from the power- 
house is sent over copper ca- 
bles laid in a conduit to the 
aluminum works. Thecurrent 


sent out is an alternating one, 
and before it can be used in the 
making of aluminum it must 
be transformed to adirect cur- 
rent. This isdone by passing 
through four of the largest 
rotary transformers ever built. 





SPIDER VENOM NOT DEAD- 
LY.—A recent article by an en- 
tomological authority contains 
the following: ‘‘The tarantula 
of the West and South, the red- 
bellied spider of New Zealand, 
the hepata of Italy and several 
other species of the spider fam- 
ily, have the reputation of be- 
ing deadly venomous. The fact 
is, all spiders are more or less 
poisonous, but none of them 
are deadly. I doubtif there is 











an authentic case on record of THE FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. These are 2,100 horse-power 
& healthy human being dying Long & Kees, Architects each, and three of them are 
of a spider’s bite.”’ es ; running. 





Northern ACME SHIP YOUR 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Go,, WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. Furs, Hides, Pelts,Wool,Etc. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 





MANUFACTURERS OF for Bath Rooms, etc. TO 
Hydraulic-Press Brick, . 
Menomonie Sand Mould Veneers, Jas. McMillan & Co., 
(Incorporated.) 








“Kelley” Veneerivg Brick. 
200-212 First Ave. North, 


DEALERS IN LIME, CEMENT, Etc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


) MENOMONIE, WIS. , ¢ 
( WRENSHALL, MINN. Goods bought right out; no commission charged. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXHIBIT ROOMS: Fair selection; immediate returns. 
‘ Minnea lig Pavin and Manufacturin Co. Shipping tags furnished free upon request. 
No. 10 North Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, po 8 & ee ee a. 
. : Ship Furs by Express, other goods by FREIGHT. 
‘Sr. Paun. DuLurs, | Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Other Offices:) Wasr SupgRior. ' | Send for Illustrated Price List. { g"Write for Circular giving LATEST MARKET PRICES. 





VorKs: 
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NORTH DAKOTA ECHOES. 


Coming Every Day. 

Emigrants are reported coming in large num- 
bers to settle on lands along the line of the Soo, 
northwest of here. A colony of twenty-six Rus- 
sians, straight from across the water, arrived 
last week.—Jamestown Alert. 


A Word for Ramsey. 


Come to North Dakota. This is the country, 
and no county in the State today offers the in- 
ducement for immigration that Ramsey County 
does. Land is cheap here as well as excellent. 
No county in the State will have a better crop 
this year, or will average better year in and year 
out. Look this county over before buying land. 
— Devils Lake News. 


The Demand for Farm Lands. 


Reports from Ramsey County, North Dakota, 
say the constantly increasing demand for farm 
lands is having a marked effect on prices, values 
having advanced rapidly. J. W. Tarnier has 
sold his eighty-acre farm, located at Fenn, a few 
miles west of Devils Lake, for 85,000. This farm 
is finely located, has timber on it, and Mr. Tar- 
nier has been in the habit of raising considerable 
small fruits and vegetables. The purchaser was 
a Dunkard and came with the Dunkard colony. 
Eastern capitalists are again turning to North 
Dakota as a safe and profitable investment point, 
and desirable holdings are good things to retain 
possession of. 


Fine Lands. 


Rolette County has rich agricultural and splen- 
did grazing lands upon the prairie and mellow 
gardening lands in hills. They have not received 
the attention they should have to inform the 
public, and especially those who intend coming 
West to locate, what a natural garden spot the 
Turtle Mountain section of North Dakota is. 





Here every kind of grain and vegetable grows 
with success; horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 
thrive and diseases are unknown; the water is 
the best, being pure mountain spring water; the 
hay meadows are extensive; fuel is free for the 
cutting of it, and the country generally is unsur- 
passed.— Dunseith Herald. 


North Dakota’s Record. 


With this harvest North Dakota can go before 
the people of the universe and beckon them on 
to homes within her confines. There islandand 
to spare. Not that of an El Dorado, not that 
characterized as flowing with milk and honey, 
but land on which the substantial, earnest, honest 
American citizen is wanted as a settler; land 
which, when treated as it should be, will soon 
return its owner, its tiller, twice the amount of 
talents he in his good sense sees fit to invest.— 
Grand Forks Plaindealer. 


A Deluge not Needed. 

The magnificent crop of the present season wa” 
made with a small fraction less than fourteen 
inches of moisture. At the beginning of the 
year there was a rain shortage of over twelve 
inches. The ground was dry as far down as one 
chose to dig. So this great yield has been con- 
structed upon rains of 1895, aggregating fourteen 
inches. This demonstrates the wonderful ca- 
pabilities of oursoil. Of the year’s moisture supply 
eleven and a half inches fell during the growing 
months of April, May and June and the incon- 
siderable balance during the frozen months of 
January, February and March. Rain-fall at the 
right time is what makes a crop.—Grand Forks 
Herald. 

Glowing Prospects. 

The Mandan Pioneer says “this should be an 
elegant year for the North Dakota people. The 
crops are superb in nearly every part of the State; 
the farmers are seeing a brighter side to life 
than they have been able to see for a good many 





years. There is a prospect of new settlers, for 
the country is crowded with folks looking for 
just such advantages as this State possesses. The 
Eastern States are overcrowded and many people 
there need simply an opportunity to come toa 
climate just like this, with the chances to buy 
cheap farming and grazing lands. We need 
more population and we are going to have it. 
The newspapers are doing their share to herald 
abroad the good tidings, and everybody should 
share in the good work. 


Owns 2,200 Acres. 


Here is what Mr. E. B. Grandin, a Pennsy)- 
vania gentleman, told a reporter in an interview 
which was published recently in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post: 

‘“‘T became interested in North Dakota in 1875,” 
Mr. Grandin said, ‘‘and with some other gentle- 
men bought extensive tracts of land in the Red 
River Valley, about forty miles from Fargo, at 
$l per acre. We have sold a good deal of it for 
$35 an acre, and none of the remainder jis worth 
less than $20. That immediate section is in the 
highest state of improvement, and is settled prin- 
cipally by Norwegians, who, as thrifty farmers, 
have no superiors. In the twenty years that we 
have been engaged in wheat raising out there 
there hasn’t been a failure of crops in the valley, 
and the average yield of wheat on the three 
farms in which I am interested has been for that 
period twenty bushels per acre. The three 
farms I speak of comprise 2,200 acres, and one 
year, not long since, the total yield of wheat 
therefrom was 57,000 bushels. Of course, it 
takes a good deal of system to run such a busi- 
ness. We have our own elevators and, if the 
price of wheat is too low, keep an entire crop 
over until the next season for better markets 
At the present price of the cereal, seventy cents 
per bushel, the conservative and careful growers 
can make a very fair profit, andif it should climb 
to $1 there’s big money in the business.” 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. 
The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 


hay. Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country 


firma advertised below are recommendrd by this magazine as responsible. 


Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 


The 





BEISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. BeisekeEr, 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C.H. ! 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag'tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 


For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co.) | 
ELEY LAND Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D 


| address Era 
L 


] MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.'s cheap Wild Lands, 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wm. GLass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


PLAN. 
avery 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 
ab lishe “d 1884, 


Offer for s@#le and to rent IMP ROV ED FARMS | 
in every county in the vomes River Valley. 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLz 
Write for full list of aioe with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
It-'you want a Farm, improved or unimprove ad, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full 


formation write me. J. BAIRD, 
, N. Dak. | 


in- 
THos. 
| L akota, Nelson Co. 
= ‘ ind sanenielieaada 





in the Re d ‘Rive r Valley und State of N. D. y 

Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 

tracts on crop payment plan. 

Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 

7 ° mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 

of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 4 
J.B. Fotsom, Box 1% 31, Fargo, N. Dak. 


| Lands 


AND 





( ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
Farms for sale or rent. Devits LAKE, N. Dak. | 





[ye 


- RICHMOND & SON, Established 1884, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DA | 
_Farm L ands | and La oans. W tite us. 


ss . a qe gree em 
8 .000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CA8sELL & CO, Sherbrooke, N.p 





*OR SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, bovn i.nproved and unimproved. 
Address O. B. Lirrue, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 
a Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(APITAL NATIONAL BANK buys and sells County 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 








| Avot PHE BEssiz, County Justice of the Peace 
} DANIEL BESSIE Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
| River Valley a specialty. 
WaAHPETON, N. Dak. 
L 





| TWo H HU NDRED IMP ROV ED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 

ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands very | 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.Owen, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 

{ 








For rent or sale, 
over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 


HENRY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. 








| BARNES | cou NTY 
REAL ESTATE. LOANS , 
AND COLLECTIONS. 

I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. | 

Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. | 








ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 
We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 





L HAV E ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 


improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to pr'-e and time of 
payment, situated in Centra North Dakota. 
Address or call on B. 8. Russet, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 
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MINNESOTA LANDSCAPES. 


Queries from the East. 

An old-time friend writes us from Steuben 
County, N. Y., that a plan’ is on foot to send out 
a representative farmer to look at our crops in 
Northern Minnesota when they mature, with a 
view to locating a colony of Yankee farmers, and 
wants to have our opinion. 

Well, it should be pretty well known bv this 
time what we think of the Red River Valley 
country. We would not swap our landed inter- 
ests here for every hill and knub in old Steuben, 
ind we are perfectly well aware that some of 
those hills and knobs are adorned with bearing 
vineyards. 

‘*What can a good farm be bought for?”’ 

Well, that depends on so many things that no 
fixed price can be laid down as an inflexible rule. 
Wild lands can be had at prices ranging all the 
way from $5 to $10 per acre. While in some 
cases improved farms can be had for about the 
cost of the improvements thereon, you can buy 
others at from $5 to $30 per acre and some you 
can’t buy at all—at what might be called a rea- 
sonable figure. One thing we do know—that our 
farms can be made to pay more, acre for acre, 
than any land in Steuben County, and none of it 
is held at so high a figure as Steuben County 
farmers value their land. Living is fully as in- 
expensive here as there, and as near as we can 
cipher it out we have less idle men here than 
you have in old Steuben. We firmly believe 
that any one buying land here now can soon 
double the investment money. 

Yes, it is true that the times have been very 
close up here—and so have they been with you, 
but our farmers can stand it better than you can 
because they haven’t as much money in the 
original investment as you have. Ifa farmer 








there could sell his farm for its original cost to 
him and come here and invest the proceeds now, 
there is no earthly reason why he could not in 
a short time be quite wealthy. All our farmers 
that have kept out of debt are satisfied with the 
results attained. While they are not independ- 
ently rich, they have money in the bank and are 
well-to-do. Everything points to the greatest 
immigration to this country next spring that 
was ever seen—and we have seen them come in 
droves in days gone by. The coming fall will 
see the advance guard in great strength. Come 
and see for yourself, then act on your own judg- 
ment. We believe it would pay any man who 
desires to better his condition to look this 
country over.—-Crookston Journal. 


Progressive Farming. 

Referring to the diversified farming now being 
practiced in Southern Minnesota, the Duluth 
News-Tribune says: 

“There is no reason why the same policy 
should not gradually be adopted in the northern 
farming districts of the State. In fact, it is 
already begun and the signs are hopeful fora 
rapid advance in that direction. Corn may not 
be as successful a crop as it is further south, but 
rye, oats and barley—excellent feed grains—will 
do fully as well. Flax, which is raised to a large 
extent in the older counties, is well adapted to 
Northern Minnesota and is a reliable crop, yield- 
ing as profitably as wheat when raised in rotation 
with other crops. Grasses of all kinds grow 
luxuriantly here and the time will come when it 
will be found that some of our low-lying lands 
are the most valuable, because they are naturally 
adapted for raising hay. A small expense for 
draining, and in some places for clearing light 
timber, will reclaim extensive tracts of land that 
are now of no earthly use to anyone. It is grati- 








fying to see that the farming communities of the 
northern districts are already preparing to fol- 
low in the lead of those who have made diversi- 
fied farming a success in Southern Minnesota.” 


Public Lands in Minnesota. 


It is found on examination of the records of the 
general land office that of all the States imme- 
diately west of the Mississippi which present the 
best advantages to the agriculturist, Minnesota 
has the largest quantity of unoccupied public 
lands suitable for agricultural purposes. Many 
of the agricultural States bordering on the 
Mississippi are already somewhat crowded, 
most of the land suitable for agriculture being 
taken. Iowa has no more vacant lands. Kansas 
has less than 1,000,000 acres still unoccupied, 
and in Missouri there are only 800,000 acres of 
public lands, a considerable part of which is 
wholly unsuitable for agriculture. Minnesota 
has about 5,000,000 acres of public lands yet open 
for entry, and about 3,000,000 acres of this is still 
unsurveyed. There are only about twenty 
counties in the State where there are no vacant 
public lands open for entry. A considerable 
portion of the 2,000,000 acres of surveyed lands 
that are unoccupied is of good quality of timber 
and prairie, with good soil suitable in all re- 
spects for agricultural purposes, being of the 
same nature as those lands in the State which 
have yielded such tremendous crops this year. 


Bound to be a Corn State. 


Minnesota will raise about as much corn as 
wheat this year, and in the years to come prob- 
ably a good deal more. Corn will be the future 
great crop. The demand for it is practically un- 
limited, and the United States is the only country 
that raises a surplus of corn.— Jamestown (N. D.) 
Capital. 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 


and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature te the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 





DO YOU WANT A FARM, | 


i Improved or Unimproved P 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms. $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousands of acres of 
wild lads, $1.25 to $6 per acre, on your own time. 
l can use your money, on improved farms, at8 
per cent, and give you good security. 


_ H.L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minr. 


100,000 ACRES N. P. R. R. LANDS, 
{ $1.75 to $7 per acre; 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 


Gilt-edge 8 per cent Minnesota farm mortgages 


———' 


= FOR SALE. } 
‘ ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, Banking & Real Estate, |r 
F HUBBARD, MINN. ae 


al ” OB 

CHEAP HOMES. iC 

N. P.R.R. Lands in Hubbard, Becker and Wadena ) 

counties at from $2.00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- + 
sixth down, balance on five years’time at 6 per cent 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
easy terms. Good water, good timber, good soil, 
‘ good crops, good market. Particulars cheerfully 

furnished. Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, 
- Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. ag) 
f 2. a ra FN | 








"IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS ~~ 


, in Polk and Beltrami Counties, } 
: $5 to $15 per acre. 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 

soon. Have you money to loan on first-class tm 
; Proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 

BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, le 

; Fosston, POLK Co., MINN. \ 
tm =~ 


‘Pee FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES 


, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS } 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 


4 acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, } 
write me. 
F. P. McQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. 


1 ac a. 





’ 


| “Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. } 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands ' 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. ‘ 
/ Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. , 
Write for list. * 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. ‘ 
a 


‘ 





7°" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS = (ssC*Y 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands we rich and convenient to railroad in 
Western Morrison oe 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 
Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. | 
| W.J.SULLIVAN, | 
it 


i SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 
XS 





f°” J.M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn, °° 


N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 Acres oF IMPROVED. Farms } 
} from $3 to $5 per acre. if 


a at 





—e 


= “SB 
/ 1,000,000 Acres of Land ( 


For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


Address 


},» HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., { 
LD" ee St. Paul, Minn. A 


¢ 


' 


\ * The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. ul 


| Offers for sale a large amount of good land in 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay-} 
i ment. For maps and information address 


LW i. Puipps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


ill CHEAP HOMES, ——** 


. 


* Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit % 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also u« large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 


Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 
|, Taxes paid for non-residents. x) 
rite for information, 
Phy E. C. LINCOLN, Husrarp, MINNESOTA. ri 
LDS 2) 


—_— <r 
4 DR 
5 ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. *; 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS 4 

IN MORRISON AND CkOW WING COUNTIES. 

$2.50 to$6 per acre; 15 per cent down, balance in 





' seven annual installments with interest at 

. 7 per cent per annum. 

»  A.G. POSTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 

Lon. St. Paul, Minn. — ea) 

co . SEY 
Choice Farm Lands, \ 


> 
( " J 
Wild and Improved. * 
Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
THE BEST IN THE STATE. 

t, Prices from $ to $10 per ucre— { 

according to improvements. ) 
> J. W.SwanstroM, Thief River Falls, Minn, 8 


— -! —_ 





REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. " 


{ FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
t property in city of Crookston. Jf 
References: First National Bank. 
? os E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN.  ¥ 


SS ~<a 
Y=" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. © “¥ 
{ TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 

N $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN TODD County, % 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
money to loan on improved farms at7 per cent net 

Write us. 4 


to you? 
\ VAN DykKE & VAN Dyke, (, 
Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. ey) 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 


The Hnglish-speaking Race was Nourished 
in the British Isles, 


Under a climate which has noduplicate on earth, save within 100 miles 
of Portland, Oregon, and on a soil of barren sterility,in comparison 
with the soils of Suburban Portland. 


It is a fact of facts, beyond dispute, that in the territory suburban to Portland, Or., 
men are making incomes, from their own labor on ten acres of ground, exceeding 


$3,000 A YHAR. 


Do you want some of it? If so, itis easy of attainment. 














‘s se, ae 4 7 
Saar sd Pad 


SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON,.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM, 


The above section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, is an illustration of the wonderful way 
rature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 
annual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat. 


We will open for sale September 1st, 1895, 
1000 ACRES OF GARDEN FRUIT LAND, 


Just twelve miles from the heart of the city of Portland (good, level road all the way); all cleared and 
ready to plant in fruit trees, for the price of 
SSO Fer ACRE. 

Terms: Ten per cent cash, and $1 per acre per month, with six per cent interest on deterred payments. 
We guarantee to plant the same in fruit trees, in first-class manner, at $20 or less per acre, and cultivate 
the same for $6 per acre per annum till the trees come in bearing. 

The total cost of ten acres of bearing fruit trees cannot exceed $1,500 under this plan. 


Special terms to the organizer of a colony of five or more families. 
If you see this write to us right away, before showing it to your neighbors, and learn what we will do for you. 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CO., 


Portland, Oregon. 


275 Stark Street, 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE ™ BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


, In the New State of Washington. 
LES Se 
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VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON, 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 

of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 

| of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 

_ supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
. * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
Winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
*” apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 
ca 1 ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
ta Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—ihiion on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
YD 2 erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
’ ES competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
‘ and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 


be 


aha 


aia ads Sik onsets 


, and i } can supply them, for the reason that. Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

E. A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 

ee Ten Acres Enough.) soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 

t acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 

& ° . : ‘ . 

# __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
ents. z Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
ivate Pi process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 

F TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right gumntesing an ample supply o 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on hisland. The remaining payments run through four years. One good we 4 will pay for the land. The compan ~~, to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as avon 4 e. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


WA Aa leDESES INT. GEAIT GEES, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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HAS A HEAD FOR BUSINESS 
ustice of the peace, living not far from 
not be a member of the State Bar 


There isa 
Spokane, who may 
Association, but who certainly is not barred 
of the lack of ability direction, if any 
is to be placed upon the following story told 


because 
in the proper 
crede nce 
of him 
He lives ina village that is rather small, yet one 
having the regular aspirations ofacity with a com- 
mon council, mayor and all the necessary’ officers at- 
tached to a municipal government. There are scarcely 
two blocks of sidewalk in the town, yet the council, to 
would give them a 


bein line and do something that 


name, passed an ordinance forbidding the riding ofa | 


for infraction 
The justice 


bicycle on the sidewalk, with a penalty 
of not less than $ and not more than $10. 
of the peace is the owner of asmall farm adjoining 
and hada mortgage on it. Times had not 
been kind to him and it was becoming a grave question 
as to how the interest was going to be paid. One day, 
knowledge thorough 


the town 


while acquiring legal from a 








chief thought he might experiment. Mac, on being 
asked if he would like a dram, was indeed surprised 
and accepted gladly. Meantime the chief counted 
five, ten and fifteen minutes on his watch, and no 
signs of convulsions or other indications of poison 
appearing on Mac, determined to risk another; so, 
with “it’s very cold, McAllister, have another,” of- 
fered him a second dose. Mac was still more pleased, 
and took a good one. The chief stood with watch in 
hand again, and, after fifteen minutes had passed and 
still no signs. tried a third dose on Mac. at the end of 
which time, satisfied that the poison was nothing 
more than good proof alcohol and having a few dry 
friends about, helping himself, said, “boys, let’s all 
take a drink’’—which they did, and they are none the 
worse of it today. How long the poison lasted after 
this, deponent sayeth not. 


WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 


“The oddest instance of a‘debased currency’ I can 
call to mind,” said George Walker last evening at the 
Cosmopolitan, after the subject of discussion had 
drifted to the inevitable “silver at sixteen to one,” 
was down in Apia, the capital of the Samoan Islands 
The first store I strolled into. and every other one 


| after that, had these words posted in a conspicuous 
| place, as the legal form says: 


**No iron money taken here.’ 
“T had heard of places where they refused nickels 
and copper cents, but this was anew departure. I was 




















TREATING HER WITH COLDNESS, 


study of the village ordinances, he ran across the one 
noted. for he knew that the main 
street was the one used by the many wheelmen in 
going to Spokane, and he at once laid across it, from 
in front of his office to the opposite sidewalk, a string 
of rocks as big asa man’s head. Then he sat down in 
his office door to await results. He had not long to 
wait. A well-known Spokane bicyclist, who had been 
to Colfax, came sailing up the road and, noticing the 
rocks across the street, started to go through the town 
He was promptly hauled in by the 
It was justa 


His eyes sparkled 


on the sidewalk 
waiting 
week ago when he discovered the ordinance. Saturday 


justice and fined the limit, $10. 


the mortgage company in this city received his inter- 


est, amounting so $50.—-Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


A BOLD EXPFRIMENT. 

A good story is told of acertain chief trader at one 
of the H. B. Co.’s northern and who is well 
known here. The occurrence took place during the 
visit of an American entomological party some time 
ago en route to the barren lands of the North. Start- 
ing from the post, says the Winnipeg (Man.) Nor’- 
Wester, they left behind them. in care of the said H. B. 
officer, two demijohns labeled “poison,” which were 
carefully put away for safe keeping until the return 
ofthe party. Aftersome time the chief trader's usual 
quantum of “morning dew” gave out. He resolved to 
investigate the demijohns, when along 
came an old trader named McAllister, on whom the 


posts, 


suspicious 





Later on 
It said: 


too proud to ask questions, and so I waited. 
I struck a sign that threw more light on it. 

“*No Bolivian iron taken here.’ 

“IT continued to ponder. The south sea islands, you 
know, are not particular, asa rule, about the nature 
of their circulating medium, and the coins of all 
nations are indiscriminately interchanged in small 
transactions. In buying drinks, for instance, you 
might give the mana Chilian dollar and receive in 
return an American guarter. a mark,a franc, anda 
sixpence in return, for francs, marks, shillings and 
quarters are used commonly, although they vary con 
siderably in value. I remembered, then, that while I 
had seen Peruvian sols, and pesos and a lot of others 
in common use, the word Bolivia hadn’t happened to 
appear on any ofthem. Later on, I learned that Bo- 
livian money is so thoroughly alloyed that even a 
south sea island trader looks at the base metal with 
contempt and says: 

“Copper is bad enough. but when you wring ina 
cast-iron currency, I kick.”—Helena Independent. 

aE 
TIT FOR TAT. 

Gilbert Parker recently encountered a Canadian 
bishop whom he had knownin boyhood. The bishop 
pompously inquired: “Ah, Gilbert, and are you still 
writing your—ah—little books?” Mr. Parker answered 
promptly: “Yes, bishop. And are you still preach- 
ing—ah—your little sermons?”—Colfazr ( Wash.) Gazette 
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Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 

25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
ve 


“BIG FOUR’-- 
C. & O. ROUTE 


Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF THE 
ALLEGHANY AND BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
The Most Beautiful Scenery in the World. 


Magnificent trains leave CHICAGO daily at 9:00 a. m. 
and §:00 p. m., elegantly equipped with Buffet parlor 
cars, Wagner sleeping cars, private compartment cars, 
elegant coaches, making direct connections in Central 
Union Station, Cincinnati, with through trains of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio route. 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., 


“The Mecca of the Tourist and Invalid.” right in 
the heart of the picturesque Alleghanies, has afforded 
health and rest for many generations. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 
St. Louis, Indianapolis and Washington, D. C. 


G2"See that your tickets read via Big Four route 
and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
J.O. Tucker, G. N. A. Big Four Route. 
U.L. Truitt, N.W. P. A. Big Four Route and C. & O. Ivy, 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 
E. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Axt. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double . Crimp * Mining 7 Cloths, 
From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 





Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 


description. 
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TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





GOING TO CHICAGO 
OR ANYWHERE BAST? 


If you are, see that your ticket from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul or Duluth reads via 


“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” 
(0. St. P. M. & 0. Ry.) 


Three (3) FtrRst-CLAss TRAINS leave Minneapolis 
ind St. Paul for Chicago on arrival of trains from 
the West, as follows: 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 a m.; St. Paul 8:10 a. m. 
Daily. Badger State Express. 


Has parlor car to Chicago. 
8:00 p.m.; Chicago 9:45 p. m. 


Arrive Milwaukee 





Leave Minneapolis 6:00 p. m.; St. Paul 6:35 p.m. 


Except Sunday. Atlantic & Southern Express. 
Has Wagner buffet sleeper and FREE chair car to 
Chicago. Arrive Chicago 8:00 a. m. 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 p. m.; St. Paul, 8:10 p. m. 


Daily. Famous North-Western Limited. Has 
Pullman and Wagner private compartment and 
sixteen-section sleepers and buffet smoking li- 
brary coaches to Chicago. Sleeper to Milwaukee. 
Breakfast in dining car before reaching Chicago. 


Arrive Milwaukee 7:50 a. m.; Chicago 9:30 a. m. 





For illustrated folder, FREE, descriptive of splen- 
did train service via this line. to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City. Duluth, Ashland, as well as 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, call on your home 


agent, or address 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agt., St. Paul. 


The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—*The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 
of the country—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
—The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more. 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 
Milwaukee.” 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


*Nots.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to: Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 
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S 


—FOR— 


INVESTORS 


AND HOMESEEKERS. 

Parms, Stock Ranches, 

Timber Lands, 

Precious Metals, Iron, 

Coal, Building Stone, 
Water Power, 
Hunting and 
Pishing Resorts, 
Business Chances in 
Growing Towns, 


ALONG THE LINE OF 
Great Northern Railway 
BETWEEN 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Pacific Coast. 
For publications and particulars, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T.A., 
St. PauL, MINN. 





According to Greeley: 
be ” But before you go. write to F. I. 
Go West Whitney, G. P. & T. A. G.N. Ry., 


St. Paul, Minn.. for printed matter descriptive of the 
Northwest country, which offers so many inducements 
to new settlers and investors. 





A Business Proposition. 


THE owners of a large body of land on Whidby Isl- 

and, in Puget Sound, Wash.. will divide it into 
tracts to suit buyers and sell at $10 and upwards per 
acre, on long time, and no payments the first year. 
Produces all staple crops; has close markets; schools 
and churches; 1,700 population; mild climate. For fur- 
wer information address R. E. WERKMAN, Seattle, 

ash. 





‘““Where are We At?’’ 


THis question perplexes the whole business world. 

People interested in the Northwest can find where 
they are at by consulting an Atlas containing fine up 
to date maps and much valuable reference and de- 
scriptive matter; sent to any address for fifteen cents 
in stamps by F. Ll. Waitney,G.P. & T.A.,Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Business Chances. 


[] NDUCEMENTS offered to men with capital and ex- 

perience to build and operate flour mills, oatmeal 
mills, feed mills, flax mills, paper mills. starch fac- 
tories and creameries in new towns on the Great North- 
ern Railway in the Northwest. Address A. A. WHITE, 
1020 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





Farms on the Crop Plan. 


D® you want to buy lands in the far-famed grain- 

growing district of the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota? Remember they are the best wheat lands on 
earth. Write to us and get narticulars. We can sell 
you a farm and take pay from a share of the crop. 
GRANDIN & EDWARDS, Mayville, N. D. 





Flathead Valley, Montana. 


FARMING lands producing all the staple crops with- 

out irrigation. Forests of pine, firand cedar. Mines 
of precious metals and coal. Delightful and healthful 
climate. Adapted to live stock and dairying. Unex- 
celled water supply and power. Noextremes of tem- 
perature. Market facilities. Homes for all. For fur- 
sees information, address C. E. Conran, Kalispell, 
Mont. 





YOU ever intend to take a trip to the Northwest 

or Pacific Coast, write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. 

A., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., for 
rates and other information. For ten cents in stamps 
he will send “Valley. Plain and Peak” containing 100 
beautiful views of Western scenery, an art book 
worthy of a place on any parlor table. 











DAY TRAIN 


LBy . MINNEAPOLIS 10,15 AM 
Vis ST.PAUL 10.55AM 


HAS ELEGANT PARLOR CAR 


NIGHT TRAIN 


—— DAILY. —— 
\ ‘Ray MINNEAPOLIS 10.20PM. 
\ S ST.PAUL I1.00PM. 
Has NEW PULLMAN 
SLEEPER. 





Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations:— 
IN MINNEAPOLIS—18 Nicollet House Block. 
IN ST. PAUL-Corner Robert and 6th Streets 

T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent. 


Minneapolis si Louis RR. Co. 


A 


NEW 





TRAIN TO 





OMAHA AND 





DES MOINES. 





IT IS A HUMMEB! 





LOOK OUT FOR IT! 





THROUGH CABS. 





PULLMANS 





& COACHES. 





GREAT! 





It will run through on quick time, reaching 
Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, California and all 
points in the West. The previous complete 
service will not be disturbed by the addition of 
this train. Ask your nearest M. & St. L. R. R. 
ticket agent for rates and particulars. 


A. B. CUTTS, 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CoO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 


Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Cuas. E. PEABopy. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J. G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle, 
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MACHINER 


Y, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
intsof Steam Chest 


and guarantee 


Cylinders, and destruction of j 
wy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGN 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres'’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 





‘AL | 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by tl the Northern Pacific R. R. 





SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery | 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and 


urnouts; 


Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Progs 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, 0 
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THE Tee COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 


For Passenger Cars, 
Flor Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and, Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Gor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 





OLDEST IN THE WORLD —The oldest archi- 
tectural ruins in the world are believed to be tt 
rock-cut temples at Ipsambul, on the left ban 
the Nile, in Nubia. 


A MONSTER BELT.—What is said to be the 


| largest belt in the world has recently been made 
| by a Hartford belting company. 


It is 118 feet 
long, seventy-eight inches wide, and is four-ply. 


| It took the hides of 100 steers to make it. 


HEROIC CURE FOR RHEUMATISM.—In Malta, 
bees are plentiful and bee-stings are in such 
repute as a cure for rheumatism that resort to 
this primitive method of inoculation has been in 
common practice in severe cases for generations, 
the results, it is said, having been most satis- 
factory to the patients. 


To HAVE ANOTHER STAR.—The American 
flag is to have a new star, the forty-fifth, and the 
regulation size is to be changed from six feet by 
five feet to five feet six inches by four feet four 
inches. The new star signalizes the Statehood 
of Utah, which will become a fact next July. 


| The new army flags are to be made of the finest 
| of American silk. 


SULPHUR A COMMON FossIL.—Mr. Auguste 
Strindberg, says the Annales Industrielles, asserts 
as the result of numerous experiments made by 
him, that sulphur is a compound of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen, in proportions as yet un- 
determined. He goes still further than this, and 
claims that it is not only not a simple body, but 
not even an original one, being merely acommon 
fossil, resin or bitumen. 


THE FINENESS OF GOLD.—Twenty-four carat 
gold is all gold; twenty-two carat gold has twen- 
ty-two parts of gold, one of silver and one of 
copper; eighteen carat gold has eighteen parts 
of pure gold and three parts each of silver and 
copper in its composition; twelve carat gold is 
half gold, the remainder being made up of three 
and one-half parts of siiver and eight and one- 
half parts copper.—Scientific American. 


WEIGHING TRAINS OF CARS.—One of the lat- 
est things in railroad work has been the sending 
out by the Northern Pacific of a train equipped 
with a dynomometer, which is recording the 
force required to pull a given weight over the 
various grades, and it is said train dispatchers 
will in the future be expected to pay less atten- 
tion to the number of cars an engine is hauling 
and figure more closely on the weight it is pull- 
ing.—Seattle Times. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF BEES.—A well-known 
apiarist, living not 1,000 miles from Vancouver, 
says that there was serious trouble in one of his 
hives the other day, and in the midst of the ex- 
citement several bees dragged out one of their 
dead and left it on the edge of the hive. Man) 
bees came and went, leaving the dead body ux- 
noticed, but after a while the undertaker bee 
came along. He seized the body, flew off wfth it 
some yards, and dropped it in the grass. The 
operation was repeated with another dead bee, 
and, as before, those whose duty lay in other di- 
rections left to the undertaker the task of carry- 
ing off the body.— Vancouver (B. C.) World. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 








BO + ~~ tppgmee JR., T. W. WELSH, JOHN Cena, w.w. ae H. H. WES 
wEeyeaiden: Superintendent. Treasure Nan he emouee, 


WILMEEDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 
The “AUTOMATIC” comes iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
acaired, and should th on cone porate, os yt tre fe fail! it oR automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus Bok. 
“The Automatic Fr Freight Brake is essentially the same a; a as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practi; 


ne of mec! and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir. accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safet Ww 
- one Pioost of its app in within a very short time. - — 
The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %4,000 engines and 326,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uu treight cars, which is about 23 per cet 
f the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
py their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





CETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO.. Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP PROG 

















“Gl1LNI1Vd 


CLAMP 3”x aK" 








aixin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. § Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. ~ Crossings 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 





hrcmaioraed ‘WILLIAM C C. BAKER, 
Nathan Injector — meanness 


| THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
POR LOCOMOTIVES. | 143 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators|) 2" —— 


tai: ennai FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 
Steam Fire Extinguishers xp 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. Six Other Different Styles. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. = 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0, | LOW Sole American Agents, 
92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK MOOR HOUGHTON & RICH ARDS, 


Western Offize, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 





IRON 150 OLIVE StT., BOSTON, MASS. 





















CALVIN WELLS, Pres. and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, See. Represented by STYRIAN 
G. W. P. ATKINSON, TOOL 
AND 218 La Salle Street, Chicago. STEEL. 
a VAGRE Vit AY 4 

MERCHANT ‘IRON. General Forgings Madea ingestinr meen eee aaa 

Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Rars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; - : ‘ 

Bridge Rods, with Plain or Upset Ends, All sizes. oe eo cues ALLL 
Office: 10th St., near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Geo. W. Morris, Gen 'T Maneser. D. C. Nosus, Sec. & Treas, 
Juius E. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. ?, N. FRENCH, Gen'l Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 
NEW YORK, &8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 








CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The Ootrs StSHamM CoO., Limited, EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, | Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings.| y 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Dar am no typhoid germs in w'iskey 
Thos. Cat 


nuffin but plain 
snakes 


Lub isa game in which the jack pot is not toe be 


oberlooked—Thomas Cat. 


Too Risky Let me insure your life?” “Not now 


Wait till they hang Holmes!” 


First Girl Cholly isn't such a fool as he looks.” 
Second Girl—*No, indeed. He couldn't be.” 
Tommy—*“Paw, what is the board of education?” 

Mr. Figg--“‘In the days when I wen. to school it was 
a pine shingle.” 


“He that 
but Brown says that Franklir 


takes a wife takes care,” says Franklin: 


s wrong—"that he who 


takes care doesn't take a wife.” 


Old Gentleman (as the train gets a terrific bump at 
“Phew! What's that?” 

I guess they must be coupling on that 
heard tell about.’ New York Weekly 


the station 
Old Lady 


buffet car we've 


Lawyer, to Lady Client—"And how old is 
madam?” 
Lady Client 


ference 


Forty years 
in our ages.”’ 
Lawyer 


“How's Wheeler since'; he 


bought a bicycle?” 


Jones getting along 


‘On crutches, I believe.”’ 


Brown 


Emily—“‘I'm so fond of music. I want 
piano awfully.” 


Clara—* Well, you do play it awfully.” 


to play 


evil 
will 


There are some people who are so foreboding of 
that they really believe that the coming woman 
be one of the boys.—Neihart ( Mont.) Herald. 


said the dentist. 
“No, begorrah,” replied Mr. Dolan; “you shtop the 
hurrut in this toot’, an’ ol'll trate yer to anythin’ yer 


“You want to be treated?” 


want.” 


“She's a woman for people to rave over.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; she lives ina flatand practices vocal music 
six hours a day.” 


Squire—“ Well, Pat, doesn’t that make you feel like 
another man?” 

Pat—“Sbure it does, your honour, and the other man 
wants a drink!” 


Wife—‘George, didn’t you say you were the heaviest 
batter in the nine last summer?” 

Husband—“ Yes, dear.” 

Wife—“Well, would you mind beating a carpet for 
me about half an hour?’—Elensburg ( Wash.) Localizer. 


“Bridget, I don’t like you having these 
They-are all strangers to me.” 
“Step insoide, thin, mum, and 


Mistress 
men in the kitchen. 

Bridget (pleasantly) 
oi’ ll introjuice you.” 


“What is the greatest difficulty you encounter ina 
journey to the Arctic regions?” asked the inquisitive 
man. “Getting back home,” was the prompt reply of 
the professional explorer. 

“I’m not troublin’ meself about the new woman,” 
hiccoughed O’Murtha, making his way homeward at 
three a.m. “It’s th’ ould woman that’s worryin’ me!” 

Coulee City (Wash.) News. 

He had:no reel when he went off 
To fish for fishes game, 

But when he came home late at night 
He had one, just the’same. 


Judge Gore—“How did the silver debate come out? 
Did the colonel carry his p'int?” 

Major Bleed—“Carry his pint? 
never carries less than a quart.” 


Sah, the colonel 


Betsey, an old colored cook, was moaning around the 
kitchen one day, when her mistress asked her if she 
was ill. “No, ma’am, not ’zactly,” said Betsey, “but 
the fact is, I don’t feel ambition ‘nough to git outer 
my own way.” 

The editor of a newspaper that has adopted phonetic 
spelling received a postal card from an old subscriber 





There is just ten years dif- 


“Indeed; I would not have taken you for fifty.” 





in the country which read as follows: “I hev tuk your 
paper for leven years, but if you kan’t spell 
enny better than you have been doin’ fur 
the las’ two months, you may jest stoppit.” 
Husband—*We must be more economical 

in the use of coal.” 

Wife (a Vassar graduate)—‘“There are un- 
told billions of tons of coal just beneath the 
earth’s surface, and 

Husband—“And one or two big corpora- 
tions just above.”—New York Weekly. 

What's the world a-comin’ to? 
Poverty or riches? 
Men dressed up in petticoats, 
Women got the breeches! 
Women wearin’ bloomers, 
Girls a-ridin’ bikes; 
Men a-makin’ baby clothes 
Ever see the likes? 

“Mandy,” 
down a bucket of 
leaned against the door-post, 
Goddess of Liberty a female?” 

*'*Course.” 

“Ain’t Queen Victoria a lady?” 

‘Certainly.” 

“Ain't all our war ships called ‘she 

“Invariably.” 

“Ain’t the stattoo of freedom in the fem- 
inine gender?” 

“[t is.” 


spring-water and 
“ain't 


set 


or 


your husband, 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


OCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


rn ett 
y from the great 


' \ Industrial and Food 


}) EXPOSITIONS 
|} IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


= 


H « In view of the 
Caution * many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Masr. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Look Handsomer in 


\ 








THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 





said Farmer Corntossel, as he | 


the | 


Well, what do you 'mancipated women 


mant, anyhow—the earth?” 

An Irishman, who had just killed a snake. 
observing that its tail continued to move, 
kept striking it with his stick. A stranger, 
informed Pat that the snake was already 
quite dead, and that the additional blows were en- 
tirely superfluous. “I know it’s dead,” replied Pat, 
“but I want to make it sinsible of that fact.’’—Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger. 


passing. 


“What did your wife say when you got in the other 
night?” “What did she say? I don’t know. I’m no 
stenographer.” —Town Topics. 


“Where are you going, bloomer maid?” 

“To ride a bicycle, sir,’’ she said. 

“Do you ride man-fashion. pretty maid?” 

“T must straddle that question, sir,”’ she said. 


“Are you attached to your husband?” asked the 
judge, in a kindly way. And she who sought divorce 
replied: “That's for your honor to say.’’—Nethart 
(Mont.) Herald. 


Johnnie (surveying his small piece of pie)--“I'm 
blamed glad I’m not twins.” 

Mamma—*Why?” 

Johnnie—*’Cause there’s not enough pie even for 
half a twin. 


Waggles--“Yis, madam, lam hungry. You wouldn't 
believe it, but I was onct a man ov remarkable musical 
abilities. 

The Woman—‘Well, to bring back oid times to you, 
take this ax and chopa few cords outof that wood- 


| Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called “Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.” . 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
source that must work wonders with this generation 
of men.’ 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power. A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains on the system. To cure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness. 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 
over-work, worry, etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 

y- Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref- 
erences. The book is purely medical and sctentific, useless 
to curiosity seekers. invaluable to men only who need it. 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon after 


wrote: 
“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me who 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” 
Another wrote thus: 
‘If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woulu 
not bring. such gladness into my life as your method 
‘as done.” 
Write tothe Erte Mepricat Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 


~~ 





pile.” 


ises to send the book, in sealed ye without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 
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Railroad Lands. 


Ie 
aie = .* 


Northern Paci 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 


PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LU i Sarl. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States, 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance~ materially. 


_ Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
ENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


hese Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 


These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
* For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 


AK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
wg and grazing lands, also irrigated 
ands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra) Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of tandseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

CU. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 
Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul. Minn. 











CHEAP HOMES. 


Price reduced to s 
BRUSH, 


ttlers. now $2 to 


ore HUNDRED pte SAND ACRES of Railroad Land in Wadewe and adjoining counties of CENTRAL MINNE-OTA. 
RB ACRE. Long time, with six 
TIMBE R AN D MEADOW a ANDS. IMPROV ED FARMS. Address A, MURRA 
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r cent interest. 
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PNEUMATIC SPORTING 
AND OUTING BOATS. 


The LAYMA 











Send 4 


and price list. 


. for illustrated catalogue 


H. D, LAYMAN, 30 W. 29th St , cor. Broadway, N.Y. 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 
of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in justas 
good condition as when taken from the water. They 
are alsoshipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 


Boston and other Eastern cities. 
Order them from the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC FISH CO, 
TACOMA, WASH. 





J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. | 
Taxidermist. || 
| 


Prepares and Mounts 

HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 
A full lineof Northwestern Specimens for sale. 





NWN. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th St., §T, PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 





Analyzingand Testing Ores, Food,Water, etc, Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 
RAILWAY | 

MINING HONES. 
INTERIOR TELEPHO 
DESE 


for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMEK, RAILWAY SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Send 








The Best NORTH DAKOYA COAL. 


| " iE LEHIGH > 
be MINING 


| | (OMPANY, 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota. Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent. Forme oe obspotions oa account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
well as the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branches in N Dak, Our coal is sold 
atall yardsof the Gull River Lumber Oo. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Go., and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co 


THE LEEIGE [ A. O. McGILurvrAy, Pres’t. 


EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres'’t. 
COAL MINING | R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. - 
COMPANY. @ 


| ALEX. MonTaGveE, Treasurer 

















| @. R. Frros, Genl. Eastern A, 
| F.H FOGARTY. Genl. Agt., 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE ca, | 





DULUTH, MINN. 


VAT ELOLESA LE 


Hardware, Iron { Steel ee 
Railroad and Manufacturers’ Supplies. 


-+--WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR--<- 


PS ond for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mill, Lumbermen’s, Contractors’, Miners’ 


LARGEST LINE IN THE NORTHWEST. 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis 


E.H. MCHENRY, 


' Ranaivare 
F.G. BIGELOW, - Receivers. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
B. N. AUSTIN, Asst. Gen]. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
A.L Oraia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt. St. Paul, Minn. 
, 319 Broadway, Ne a 
2108: Clark St Ch 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Mateetotneet, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
A.D. EpGar, Genl. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tvo#y, Genl. Ast. Butte City, Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl. — wp t- Juluth, Minn. 
H. SwWInFoRD, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 
A. ee. General Agent, 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma, 
ash. 
J. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
F. D Gress, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 
F.C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
rs G. Boyp, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Tdaho 
E S8towns, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
a. F. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
C.M. WINTER, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 
F. E Dowavan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
J,C. ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
E. H. ty ag A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal 
E M. NewBeGin, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 
ass. 
J. B. Wickrry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W.E. Beccusr, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 
DISTRIOT pt tag nearer "gate 
F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Bosto 
J. H. Rogers, Ja., 47 8. Third otrect, * Philadel hia, Pa. 
L. L. BILLINGSLBA, 47 8. Third stree Yo Pa. 
THOS. Henry, 128 St. James street, 


Wma.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jxo. EB. TurRNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, mt 

W. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, it, Mich. 

P. H. NogL, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

O. VANDERBILT, 508 W. ust street, Des Moines. lowa 

J.J_ Furry, Room 2 Carew Bla’ g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. N. ROBINSON. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. 2 LgemMoON, 210 South Clark St. le 4 

T. 8. Patty, Read House, Chattanonga, 

W.F. MBRSHON, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City 

one a8. EB. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 

F. O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore. 

E.L =A rpune. Portiand,Ore. 

Gro. W. MoCAskey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, read everywhere, is 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of Northwestern 
men and women. Do you take it? Price, $2 per 
annum, 


- GEORGE FULLER, 


Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPARY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 
OF ALL SIZES. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 
We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 











WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS © stocks, r1cKers, 


PAY CHECKS, 
and General Stationery. (Securities engrave’ by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, OLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oiis. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom fro: 
defects bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 
The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use t —e to-day t eon 





Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from id New Le igl the Pacific 
line from the City of 


they are entirely 
by a and sand as are other oils. 
We have in with our business. a well 0: 
it, composed of a 

ful mechanics and railway men of eg S The 
of gaar our patrons free 

Weailso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewiee ik use upon @ majority of the lead- 

ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


























